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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form ef words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


AROUND THE WORLD 


OKYO to San Francisco, Japan to California, 
Asia to America, in sixty-eight hours and 
seventeen minutes, Europe to the Far East 

in less than four days, America to Europe in forty- 
two hours and forty-two minutes, around the world 
in twenty-one days and seven hours. So Karl H. 
von Wiegand of the Hearst papers summarizes the trip 
of the Graf Zeppelin around the world. 

Of all the interesting comments by the passengers, 
that of the Japanese representative must be given 
first prize. ‘Four nationalities,’ he said, “have 
spent three days in heaven and in that time went 
from Japan to America. This remarkable flight, 
made possible by German genius, we feel changes 
the map of the world and makes Japan truly a neigh- 
bor of the United States.’”’ All that is best in the 
Japanese character comes out in this gracious, in- 
telligent interpretation. 

All that is best in the German character also 
comes out in this soul-stirring exploit: foresight, in- 
ventiveness, resourcefulness, patience, endurance. 

The Germans are a great people and it is a thrill- 
ing thing for the peoples that fought Germany to wel- 
come them back into the family and cheer them as 
they travel on along a new and better road. 

* * 


BLOODY RIOTS IN PALESTINE 


HE bloody riots in a Holy Land of the Jew, 
Christian and Mohammedan will bewilder 
numbers of people. What is it all about? Is 

it possible that a few old Jews standing by the rem- 
nant of an ancient wall wailing over the destruction 
of Jerusalem could cause the loss of many precious 
lives and start half the Foreign Offices of the world 
whirling rapidly? There is more to it than this. In 
a country which the Arabs have occupied for cen- 
turies and where they outnumbered the Jews ten to 
one, colonies of Jews have been planted with the ideal 
of “A National Homeland for the Jews.’”’ The ratio 
of ten to one has come down to six to one. If the 
influx continues it soon will be four to one, and in 
time one to one. 

The Arabs see this and are determined to win 

control in a country they count their own. 

Like many others we have sympathized with the 

desire of the Jews for a homeland and with their 
choice of Palestine. But it is not a perfectly clear 


These Arabs are entitled to some consideration. 
What right has anybody to say to the Jews, 
“Here is Palestine, take it?” 

The only thing we are sure about is that the 
British mandate in the present stage of affairs is a 
good thing. Order has been restored, life and prop- 
erty again are safe, the status quo has been re-es- ° 
tablished. 

From the religious side the only thing clear is 
that there is more need of the gospel of Jesus in the 
land of his birth than in almost any other quarter 
of the globe. And we must remember that the Chris- 
tians need it no less than the Moslems and the Jews. 
Only armed guards around the Holy. Sepulcher at 
Easter time prevent bloody riots between the dif- 
ferent sects of Christians. 

These considerations need not make us cynical, 
but they ought to make us humble, and determined 
to root out of our own hearts all sectarian bitterness 
and hate. 


case. 


* * 


WASHINGTON: LET OUR YOUNGER MEN 
BE HEARD 


RE there any matters of especial importance to 
cbme up at the General Convention in Wash- 
ington? Are there any ways in which the 

meetings may be made unusually helpful? Is there 
anything that we can say or do in advance to promote 
interest? 

These are some of the questions that are being 
raised. 

One practical suggestion has come to us that we 
pass on to our people with our hearty endorsement. 

It is that our young ministers sit down in front 
and take part. Their tendency is to remain modestly 
in the rear seats and to speak only if bidden. There 
is something attractive in such modesty. We do 
not want to change it. But we present participation 
in the sessions at Washington as both an opportunity 
and a duty. 

Our schools have been graduating some strong 
men and women. Inexperienced as some of them 
may be, we need their counsel, their fresh viewpoint, 
their enthusiasm. The older men, in our opinion, 
would not be critical of larger participation by the 
young men. They would welcome it. 

It is delightful for rebels to get together at 2 
a.m. and consider the state of the nation and of the 


church. We do not argue against this procedure. 
We favor all the caucuses that flesh and blood and 
digestive systems can stand. But these are no sub- 
stitutes for speaking out in meeting, for presenting 
resolutions, and for public endeavor to decide policies. 

A word of further explanation may be timely: 
Never, never, we say to young men and old, and 
especially to the latter, take up the time of a great 
convention just for the sake of speaking. Never drag 
in your own affairs or your parish affairs unless they 
are pertinent and illuminating. Do not walk in the 
path of the bore and the nuisance. We favor the 
striking suggestion that our young men and women 
sit down in front, show that they belong, and see how 
much light they can throw. on knotty problems in 
short speeches. 

They can not participate unless they come. 
Some of our best can not afford it. Of that we shall 
speak next week. 

Who has a suggestion about the Convention? 
Send it along at once. 


THE LEAVEN OF DESPAIR IN OUR PRISONS 


E advise all of our readers who have an idea 
that the Baumes Law of New York State is 
an admirable enactment, to read an article 

in the Survey Graphic for September 1, “Behind the 
New York Mutinies,” by George W. Alger, New 
York attorney, who was the Moreland Act Com- 
missioner appointed by Governor Smith in 1926 to 
investigate the operation and management of the 
state prisons and reformatories and of’ the boards of 
parole. 

Mr. Alger recognizes that in both Clinton and 
Auburn prisons there are disgraceful living conditions. 
30th have antiquated cell blocks. Both illustrate 
prison punishment “in its most brutal and degrading 
forms.’ ‘There is overcrowding which compels men 
to live their lives as “members of a herd,” without any 
chance for reading, study or to think things over by 
themselves. Both of these factors have had some- 
thing to do with recent outbreaks, but in the opinion 
of Mr. Alger the one great compelling motive was 
despair. 

In the hysteria which grew out of after war 
growth in crime, New York enacted a series of criminal 
statutes called the Baumes laws which are a disgrace 
to that great state. Under them there has come a 
marked tightening of parole, an increase in the length 
of sentences and also a new class of “‘lifers’”’ sentenced 
“not for what they have done but for what they are 
to a life of continuous punishment.” 

It is this class of men, Mr. Alger says, that are 
“the leaven of revolution in these crowded prisons.” 

We often have commented on the folly of releas- 
ing criminals who because of their mental or moral 
qualities are utterly unfit to be at large. But at the 
same time we have advocated bringing to bear upon 
them the best intelligence and good will that society 
possesses to the end that they may become redeemed 
men. ‘The one completely damning thing to us in 
any law or system is that which takes away the ele- 
ment of hope. We can give our support whole- 
heartedly to a sentence that is indeterminate, and 
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which may possibly be life long, but lest the rest of us 
sink to the level of the degraded criminal, we insist 
that effort be made to inspire him to lead a better life 
and that the possibility of earning his freedom be 
held up to him. 

The Baumes laws are terrible scourges that 


_beat out of men the little good that may be left 


in them. They take men, sentence them for life, and 


then confine them under overcrowded, repulsive con- 


ditions. 

Winthrop D. Lane, former editor of the Survey 
and now secretary of the First Conference on Mental 
Hygiene, in the same issue of the Survey gives it as 
his opinion that neither idleness, nor poor food, nor 
overcrowding, nor any other conditions, bad as they 
undoubtedly are, had anything to do with the out- 
breaks in New York. “The cause,” he says, “is the 
sudden and drastic lengthening of sentences in New 
nYiorks) ; 

The fourth offender act provides that whenever 
a person is convicted for the fourth time of a felony he 
must be sent to prison for life. The judge has no 
choice. The second offender act provides that he 
must be sentenced (for a second offense) to a term not 
less than the longest nor more than twice the longest 
sentence for a first conviction. 

Other laws shorten parole, take away a large part 
of the dimunition of sentence that a prisoner might 
earn by good conduct and willing work, and greatly 
increase the sentences for specific acts. 

These laws not only are cruel, they are futile. 
They do not accomplish results. They should be 
rewritten. 

Of the mental outlook which classes with grave 
felonies a fourth violation of the prohibition laws by 
some poor foreigner brought up to free use of wine or 
beer, we do not trust ourselves to speak patiently. 
We do not hold any such views. We do not lump all 
fourth offenders or twenty-fourth offenders or first 
offenders together. We stand for the examination 
and treatment of every violator of the law as an in- 
dividual—for the application to his case of all the 
knowledge that the race has accumulated to protect 
society and to reform him, for never despairing of 
anybody, and, above all else, for never quenching 
the spark of hope even in the last and least of God’s 
creatures. 

* * 


THE YOUNG PLAN SAVED 


HE man in the street may not have time to 
master the details, but he understands the 
principles involved in the Young Plan settle- 

ment. The news that the Hague Conference has at 
last reached an agreement and that the Young Plan 
is saved helps everybody to take a fresh hold on things 
and believe that we are really making progress. It 
would have been a dreadfully discouraging thing 
if the conference had broken up in disagreement. 
Mr. Snowden, the British Labor leader, has been the 
target for the bitterest abuse, but we believe that he 
has rendered a service. Great Britain has borne the 
brunt of every financial settlement since the war. 
She is struggling bravely with the evils of unem- 
ployment on a large scale, while most of the other 
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countries have been able to set their people to work. 
She has paid the United States whether she has been 
paid or not. By one of the queer turns of history, a 
Labor minister, whom people generally might expect 
to go the limit for international concord, has become 
a spokesman for national rights, going to lengths that 
the most ultra-conservative could not have surpassed. 

Out of the rumors, suspicions, labors, confusions, 
of the conference there come stirring stories of toil 
and sacrifice. There emerge the noble figures of men 
who refused to despair. Henri Jaspar of Belgium is 
one of them. 

Like Owen Young in the preceding conference, 
he refused to accept failure. Putting his own country 
in the position of shouldering her fair share of the 
sacrifices necessary, laboring twenty-four hours at a 
stretch, he brought about the agreement. 

And though it is too early yet to say exactly 
what the Young Plan and this ‘settlement will ac- 
complish, it is not too early to say that an important 
step has been taken and that the men who have 
brought it about are entitled to the gratitude of 


mankind. 
* * 


EDUCATION AS THE CONTACT AND COM- 
MUNION OF MINDS 


(A Contributed Editorial) 


ITH the opening of schools and colleges, and 
the amazing numbers who attend them, our 
thoughts naturally turn to education. There 

are various definitions of it. Some define education 
in terms of information. The educated man is the 
man who knows. He has gotten rid of his ignorance 
and has acquired knowledge. His mind is encyclo- 
pedic, and it is up to the minute in its information. 
Even in the grammar schools the pupils are proudly 
told that they know more than Aristotle, the most 
learned of the Greeks. We should note, however, 
that there is a considerable difference between in- 
formation and intelligence. Many a man knows 
more than another who is not as intelligent as he. 
His mind does not function as well, his judgment is 
not as sound, his reason not as logical. Many an 
ignorant man is more intelligent than the informed 
man, though he is not as literate. 

There are others who define education in terms 
of ability, skill, efficiency, technique. Education is 
for a living, rather than for a life. It has to do with 
preparing a person for earning a livelihood, for doing 
his work well, for control of the forces of the world. 
This is the utilitarian idea of education. 

Another definition much more ancient, and true 
to the nature of man and his deeper life-needs, is in 
terms of culture. The powers of mind are developed 
that they may not only know, and be efficient, but 
also that they may appreciate and enjoy the higher 
values of truth, beauty and goodness. A liberal 
education is for the culture of the mind. 

Now we suggest a definition of education in the 
terms of contact and communion of minds. This 
takes up into itself the better elements in the other 
definitions. It gives due recognition to the acquiring 
of knowledge, the training of ability, and the culture 
of the mind, but it goes farther. It takes into account 


the fact of the existence of other minds, with which 
we have the most intimate fellowship, and in which 
fellowship we find the enhancement and enrichment 
of our personalities. 

Education in terms of contact and communion 
is not confined to the teacher and students. There is 
no subject in which one is interested which has not 
been deeply pondered by minds in other ages and in 
other places. The history of any subject makes known 
to us the master minds, and their great books. Con- 
tact and communion are thus made by our minds 
with these greater minds through these profoundly 
significant works. Intellectual intercourse with the 
mighty minds of the race is the great source and 
process of education. 

If education is the contact and communion be- 
tween minds, then the greatest education comes from 
the human mind’s contact and communion with the 
Divine Mind. The greater the mind with which, we 
have intercourse, the better our education. If we 
can come into contact with the Divine Mind and have 
communion with it, then our education will be the 
more complete. No education is complete if it is not 
religious. 

There is not an object, fact, law, truth, or life 
that we study that may not serve as the medium of 
communion between our minds and the Divine Mind. 
When Kepler studied the stars, he felt and declared 
he was thinking the thoughts of God after Him. 
Another devoutly religious astronomer,was wont to 
say as he entered his observatory: “I wonder what my 
God is doing now.” Huxley said that our relations 
with Nature were like those of chess-players. Man 
finds himself playing with a great, fair, unseen Player. 
Back. of the pieces on the board there is a mind, an 
intelligent Power. We can understand its working, 
see its moves, appreciate its character, stand in awe of 


‘its inexorable actions, and we must bring to our play- 


ing the game all our powers. So the philosopher 
takes the whole meaning of the world, the movement 
of history, a human life, to be the contact of finite 
minds with the Infinite Mind. There could be no 
thought, nor truth, nor beauty, nor goodness, nor 
meaning, were there not this Divine Mind which is 
expressed and mediated to human minds through all 
things, thoughts, and souls. To think God’s thoughts 
after Him is the profound meaning and value of life 
for the philosophic mind. 

Religion is just this contact and communion of 
the human and divine minds. The meaning of prayer, 
at its best, is the intercourse of the soul with God. 
It is a fellowship of life. 

Education is a great co-operative enterprise. 
It is something which we achieve, rather than are 
given. It requires that the mind be active, and only 
in so far as it is active is it educated. Wise passive- 
ness there may be, but stupid passivity there must 
not be. Every experience therefore that comes from 
contact between minds may be made educative. We 
need not go to school to be educated, we are always in 
school. Daily we may learn much. And our educa- 
tion may be continuous. We need not leave off learn- 
ing. “He died learning” is the epitaph on the tomb 
of Green, the English historian. 

D.E. 
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Summer Cruises Near By 


VII. 


A Camp on Lake Champlain 


Johannes 


@aINNER in Boston on a Thursday night, 
S| breakfast the next morning at a little camp 
on an island in Lake Champlain. Between 
ai19}} the two meals, a night on the Montreal 
sleeper which runs up by way of the B. & M. and the 
Rutland Railroads. It was a peaceful night with a 
friendly conductor and an intelligent porter, with 
humid air gradually turning cool so that the blanket 
felt good. Up through Ayer, Fitchburg, Keene, 
Bellows Falls, Ludlow, Rutland, we passed without 
seeing the country, but also without the fatigue of 
travel. In the morning we were running along the 
east shore of Lake Champlain at Shelburne. 

From that point on, we were wide awake and 
keenly interested. It was a cloudy morning with 
the sun now and then breaking through. We could 
see the Adirondacks to the west, the Green Mountains 
to the east. Off in one direction across the water lay 
a bank of fog that completely hid the shore. Off the 
other way the sun was shining on a green field high up 
in the foothills of the Adirondacks. The breadth of 
Lake Champlain was impressive. In reality it is not 
as narrow and spindling as it looks on the map. Up 
beyond Burlington the railroad left the mainland 
and “‘put out to sea” on a causeway. The engineers 
who laid out the route to Montreal took advantage 
of several large islands in the lake, five or six miles 
long, and ran the road that way. Sand bars leading 
to the islands made causeways possible in places in- 
stead of always using long bridges. Soon we were on 
South Hero Island, and then on North Hero, our 
destination. 
Vermont. 

Occasionally in the past I have caught glimpses 
of Lake Champlain from a car window, but I had no 
idea of the nature and extent of the shore line in the 
upper pare of the lake. Instead of a more or less 
uniform Vermont shore facing westward to a more or 
Jess uniform New York shore, there are the east and 
west shores of islands, the shores made by innumerable 
bays, and from all these shores one looks off at other 
islands as wel] as the mainland. From the railroad 
station at North Hero on North Hero Island we drove 
a mile or two along one of the main highways from 
Whitehall to Montreal, and then turned into a wood 
road which led out to a picturesque point looking off 
across miles of water to Vermont. One might think 
he was in New York, but between him and New York 
was another wide arm of the lake. 

The car dropped us on a sandy neck of land lead- 
ing to a high bluff covered with dark cedars. Climb- 
ing this we came to the comfortable five-room camp 
house which my brother had leased fora week. From 
the living room and the porch one could look north, 
south and east over the waters of Lake Champlain. 
Straight ahead eastward, ten miles away, over islands, 
bays and passages, lay St. Albans. Back of it high 
mountains. Northward stretched many miles of 
lake, above which rose Pinnacle Mountain, just over 
the border in Canada. To the southeast rose the 


Both are a part of Grand Isle County, 


magnificent bulk of Mt. Mansfield, the highest land in 
Vermont, flanked by Camel’s Hump and other beauti- 
ful peaks of the Green Mountains. The water was 
thirty or forty feet below us. One had to descend the 
back side of the bluff to reach it. The shale cliff was 
too steep. Long soft grass and white and red cedars 
made the top of the bluff beautiful. The trees that 
had been left in front served as artistic frames for the 
lovely views. Little bays on each side of the bluff 
made safe places for the children to play. No matter 
what wind blew one or the other bay was protected. 
By walking a few yards to the south one could look 
back over one of these bays, the way we had come, 
and southwestward to the peaks of the Adirondacks. 
From the shores of the lake at this point one looked 
into New York, Canada, Vermont, and on clear days 
to the high mountains of New Hampshire. 

Before the American Revolution the settlers 
quarried black marble on Isle la Motte, west of North 
Hero, but at our camp the outcropping rock was a 
limestone shale and the shore was covered with flat 
shale rocks of every conceivable shape. 

On Friday until sunset the clouds hung around 
the top of Mt. Mansfield. We could not be sure 
about the mountain. But when the clouds lifted 
there was no doubt. The monarch sat there majestic 
and beautiful. ° 

It was restful to go out in a boat, bait a hook and 
catch a yellow perch. It was more restful to settle 
back and watch the others fish. We caught our 
Juncheon, perch and bass: It was restful also to lie 
on the grass in the sunshine and watch the lights and 
shadows on the water. Toward night we drove to 
the village of North Hero to buy milk, to ask for 
mail, and to interview the garage man about his 
business and the state of the nation. Joe, the guide, 
came with a fine mess of fish—beautiful big black 
bass and a score of perch. A neighbor brought fresh 
vegetables, among them the sweetest beets we ever 
had. Where the young chickens came from I never 
discovered—gifts of the gods perhaps, hatched on 
Olympus. At least they were worthy of such an 
origin. 

The wind died down at sunset, the water became 
calm, the sun dropped behind the dark cedars and 
the moon, almost full, came sailing up over the lake. 
To the west there was a strange golden light shining 
through the dark branches of the evergreens. To the 
southeast we saw the broad shimmering path of the 
moon in the water, calm and silvery in the distance, 
brilliant and sparkling near the shore. We had been 
reading ‘““The Outermost House,’”’ by Henry Beston, 
and thought of his sentence: “The sea was a great 
deep surfaced with a thin moon splendor of golden 
green.”’ Our lake was a great deep surfaced with a 
shining splendor of white gold. 

Everything changed in the night. We woke up 
to hear the roar of the waves on the shore. On Satur- 
day morning the sun rose clear, but its light fell on a 
lake covered with white caps. A strong wind from 
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the south blew all day. In the little coves the chil- 
dren could play on the water. But the big trip on 
the lake with Joe was abandoned. There was a time 
during the American Revolution when such a south 
wind held for a week, and saved Ticonderoga from 
capture by the British. Their fleet could not make 
any headway in the narrow channels between the 
islands. When the wind changed, the fort had been 
made too strong to attack, and the British sailed 
back to Canada. 

Because the water was rough on Saturday we 
made a little pilgrimage by motor to some of the 
shrines of history. Probably most of my readers are 
aware of the fact that Lake Champlain is peopled 
with the ghosts of a mighty past. In the old days 
this lake was the highway between what we now call 
Canada and New York. From the St. Lawrence, 
Indians or white men could travel up the River 
Richelieu, which drains Lake Champlain, and then 
journey southward 130 miles over its broad surface. 
This would bring them within striking distance of the 
villages of the Iroquois and later of the settlements of 
the whites. The Indians named the lake “the water 
between.”’ Long before the white men, war parties 
of the Algonquins of Canada and the Iroquois of 
New York passed up and down. The year after the 
first white men came to Virginia, the very summer 
that Hudson first sailed up the river which bears his 
name, twelve years before the Pilgrims came to Cape 
Cod, the first Frenchmen crossed this lake, led by 
aman noble in rank and in fact—Champlain. Where 
Ticonderoga now stands, he and his comrades helped 
their Algonquin allies defeat a superior force of -Iro- 
quois. Only a few musket shots in a vast wilderness, 
but they had momentous results. They made the 
Iroquois the allies of the English and the deadly 
enemies of the French, and helped decide the destinies 
of the continent. 

A Cobleskill boy, A. D., now a successful business 
man in New York, has his summer home at North 
Hero. He has an intense love of the woods and the 
waters of this romantic section of the country and a 
deep feeling for the history. In his flashing red car, 
my brother and I made a circuit of the larger islands. 
Up North Hero, past the “carry’”’ where the Indians 
once toted their canoes from one arm of the lake to 
the other, over Alburg Tongue, which comes down 
from Canada into the lake, across a toll bridge, we 
reached Isle la Motte. At the end of the bridge was 
a monument erected by the historical society of the 
island: “This is the Isle of Motte, the ‘island three 
leagues long’ where Sieur de Champlain says he 
landed and hunted and camped July 2 and 3, 1609. 
It was settled 1665 by the French, who built Fort 
St. Anne on the west shore where now is a shrine of 
St. Anne,” ete. Other interesting facts told on the 
tablet were that the island was named after Sieur de 
la Motte, commander of the French troops at the 
fort, and that six Revolutionary soldiers were buried 
near. 

A mile or so farther we reached the site of the fort 
and saw the Catholic camp and the shrine set up to 
commemorate the first mass said in what is now the 
state of Vermont. 

We had a more personal reason for the visit: At 


Seven Pines on this island across from Chazy, N. Y., 
half a dozen young men of Cobleskill used to camp 
andensh——h. Eigks Aj iC. Ke 1. H., B HR. and 
8. C.S., with old Antone Muller as the cook. C.H.B. 
is the father-in-law of my friend, and S. C. S., who died 
two years ago, an uncle of mine, is atbeautiful memory 
of cheer and kindness. These were all big boys when 
I was a little boy. They sang in quartettes, drove 
beautiful horses, sent big messes of pike and pickerel 
home from Lake Champlain, and were the young 
bloods of the town. They knew the big world when 
to me Albany was its outermost boundary. As for 
Old Antone, he has been in his grave many a day, a 
little, sharp-tongued, quick-moving German immi- 
grant who went about from house to house every fall 
to make sauerkraut for descendants of the early Ger- 
man settlers. Even some of the Dutch had Antone 
pack a tub. With wrinkled face, little gray side 
whiskers, the most pronounced of German accents, 
lithe, straight, active, whether he chased bad boys 
who played pranks on him, or stamped peacefully in 
a tub of cabbage, or moved rapidly up and down the 
street past the old home, he was an institution in our 
childish world as much as the schoolhouse, the fire 
engine, the lock-up, the Methodist church, or my 
father’s law office. 

We found the seven pines all there—beautiful 
white pines. Two little camps have been built under 
them, a motor boat was drawn up on the shore, and 
two men were putting out in another boat. So the 
generations come and go. We live in’ a world of 
change. We can not hold back those ahead of us in 
the procession. Those behind can not arrest our 
march. The drama goes on—different actors but the 
same fundamental hopes and fears and joys and sor- 
rows. The stage for the drama changes the least— 
the water hardly any, the shore line a little, the sky 
not atall. The old pines will survive all of that merry 
company who for so many years spent happy days 
beneath their shade. 

What a procession this lake has seen. Algon- 
quins and Iroquois in their war paint, knightly French- 
men, red-coated English colonials in homespun, set- 
tlers, traders, travelers, tourists, campers. 

Down to Schenectady the French and Indians 
went in 1692, past our Seven Pines, and on a bitter 
night of winter fell on the little town to kill, pillage 
and burn. Back up the lake came the men of Albany, 
thirsting for vengeance. In all the wars, King 
William’s, Queen Ann’s, King George’s, French and 
Indian, Revolutionary, and the War of 1812, epoch- 
making expeditions have moved up and down Lake 
Champlain, singing songs of victory or fleeing in the 
bitterness of defeat. 

To-day the pines and cedars and shining waters 
know a generation that seeks health, sport, rest, 
change from battles of life which are about as strenu- 
ous as those of earlier days. 

Once in a while still there is a fusillade of shots. 
Government agents lie in ambush near our camp. 
There are stirring events in the war of the drys and 
the wets. 

On our circuit of Isle la Motte we found another 
tablet “in memory of the sacrifice and valor of Colonel 
Seth Warner and Captain Remember Baker, eminent 
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Green Mountain boys and patriots, and to com- 
memorate the campaign of General Montgomery, 
who encamped near this spot with 1200 men in 1775.” 
It was put up by the Societies of Vermont Women, 
and recalls a brilliant but disastrous invasion of Cana- 
da in the first year of the Revolution. 

Local tradition says that the two islands, North 
and South Hero, were named for the two Allen brothers, 
Ethan and Ira, who with their soldiers were granted 
lands here after the Revolution. 

Ethan Allen was the rough and ready, the pic- 
turesque, the daring, who died in his prime. Ira 
Allen, no less daring, was a quieter type. Every 
school boy knows akout Ethan Allen. Few know 
about Ira and his organizing ability, his services in 
the Revolution and his founding of the University 
of Vermont. My brother the Colonel, who visited 
the camp just before we arrived, and who tried the 
clear cold water, says that “the island of North Hero 
was named for a before breakfast bather.” 

Into our paradise late on Saturday there drove 
some people who were to take the camp when my 
relatives moved out on Sunday morning. They were 
good people, but the lady of the party was surprised 
and not altogether pleesed by the conditions which 
she confronted. ‘‘What are the amusements?” she 
asked, as if North Hero were another Coney Island. 
Discovering that there were none, she said, ““We are 
lucky to have the automobile along to help us kill 
time.” 

So strong had become my own feeling for the 
place by this time that I was inclined to resent her 
criticism. And yet why should I or why should any- 
body? We can not all be alike. It is better that 
we should not insist upon it. 

If I demand liberty to lie on the grass or walk 
in the woods or sit hours at a time on an old gray 
boulder and listen to the water lapping the shore, 
why should I not accord her liberty to travel over a 
board walk or ride in a roller coaster? 

It was a quiet time for birds, but in the cedars 
around the camp and along the edges of fields farther 
away, we found the kingbird, peewee, phoebe, and 
great crest, catching insects. There were also cedar 
waxwings, song and tree sparrows, purple finches, 
gold finches, purple martins, barn swallows, a downy 
woodpecker and humming birds. 

On the side of the camp toward the water we had 
a series of interesting bird incidents and spectacles. 
Fifteen ducks flying down the Jake were the heralds 
of our pageant. Then came the kingfisher, and he 
was on the stage in one capacity or another all the 
time. A shrill ‘‘killdee, killdee,”’ made us turn our 
glasses into the cove, where along the shore line two 
beautiful killdees were feeding. A solitary sandpiper 
showed himself for an instant. Then we noticed 
how white the upper end of Hen Island looked, and 
saw that it was literally covered with herring gulls. 
They flew out to the channel, settled down to the 
water, and then flew back again. In a high south 
wind the north end of this island is their refuge. 

Hen Island is only a bit of a shale cliff, perhaps a 
hundred yards Jong. It is disappearing every year. 
A few cedars are left on the southern end, there is a 
little grass on top, and an old dead cedar at the north 


end. From the standpoint of the birds the best thing 
about it is that nobody goes there. 

Coming out from luncheon on Saturday, the 
Madame spotted a large bird sitting motionless on the 
dead cedar of Hen Island. Then we observed that 
the crows were objecting to his presence and that he 
paid not the slightest attention to them even when 
they flew to the very limb on which he sat. I sup- 
posed the bird was a hawk until the Madame ex- 
claimed: “It is an eagle.”” With the glasses we made 
out the markings—‘‘neck and’ tail white, rest of the 
plumage fuscous, bill yellow, tarsus not fully feath- 
ered.”” We were struck by his powerful back and 
talons, but discussed at length the white on his breast 
and belly. Afterward we learned that this probably 
indicated an immature bird. If we had been in the 
West we would have thought that we had a golden 
eagle, in some lights he seemed so brown. This eagle 
acted like a young bird. He was unmoved by a 
speed boat which passed behind Hen Island. Then 
he rose lazily in air and settled heavily down on the 
shore, walked into the water and took a bath. This 
was no quick sparrow-like flipping of the water about. 
Rather it was a cross between a fat man’s hopping up 
and down in the breakers and a negro cake walk. 
All of us had front seats on our bluff for the per- 
formance. In a few minutes the eagle flew up again 
to the top of Hen Island and perched on the rocks, 
preening himself. An hour later when he took his 
departure he flew straight for us, rather low down, 
passing very near and giving us a close-up. 

Such an accommodating eagle made us his 
backers for the position of national emblem for all 
time. The eagle may have his faults—he may steal 
part of his food from the fish hawk, he may lack neat- 
ness as a housekeeper, but he gives one a thrill when 
one sees him and that is an indispensable quality in 
anemblem. Two of these birds nest on the Potomac 
River near Washington and once I saw one soaring 
not far from the Washington Monument. That day 
is a day set apart, for most of us at least, when we see 
an eagle. 

* * * 

Did you ever know of a more noisy, more bunglesome pair of 
burglars 

Than wind and rain? 

Working all night to jimmy one door-lock, drawing diamond 
after diamond 

Down one pane? 

Then suddenly going wild and trying to throw the whole house 

Into the lane? 

They’l] not get in, but when you walk around out of doors in the 
morning 

You’ll find tke loot 

They’ve scattered behind them hecause they weren’t able to 
carry it: 

Cornshocks and fruit. 

Rain’s a slow worker, but rain’s more deadly in the long run; 

The wind’s the brute. 

They’ll not get in, not now. But every year some farmer’s 

Roof is taken. : 

And from the way they keep on coming, and the wild surly way 

Those doors are shaken, 

I’d not much wonder if they get us too, when we’re asleep some- 
time 

And fail to waken. 

Maurice Lesemann. 
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Channing and Dr. Fosdick 


John Clarence Petrie 


mS) | were the Congregationalists of a century ago 
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| I T is a commonplace among Liberals to-day that 


f@ | of the theological mind that they are now the 
iss} Unitarian schism would not have occurred; 
but what is not always so easily recognized is that 
as great an evolution in theological thought has taken 
place among certain Anglicans, Methodists, Disciples, 
and Baptists as among the liberal Congregationalists. 
The type of life of Christ that has come in recent years 
from Baptists like Shirley Jackson Case, and from 
Methodists like Walter Bundy, and the sort of theol- 
ogy that emanates from such Disciples as Dr. Ames of 
the University of Chicago, are sufficient proofs to 
those who keep abreast of religious thought that the 
Unitarian schism was caused over theories that are 
to-day not only commonplace but indeed sometimes 
looked upon as a bit conservative. 

The Unitarian may well hesitate to say that 
Unitarianism has become the prevailing theology 
among advanced Christian thinkers, for the simple 
reason, if for no other, that it sounds like blowing his 
own horn. 

There is a great temptation for Unitarians 
to ask indignantly why, if these men are Unitarians, 
do they not join the Unitarian Church? But we 
must have patience. It is only within the past 
quarter century that thinkers in the Orthodox de- 
nominations have dared speak out frankly. The 
movement has not yet become articulate among the 
people. It is very much to be doubted if many of 
the great preachers could take the majority of their 
congregations with them if they decided they must 
change denominational affiliations. And the fer- 
ment is such that it may pay to watch what will 
happen denominationally in a rather short time. 
There can be no doubt that the theological cleavages 
among Christians of the same churches are becoming 
too wide for a permanent maintaining of the present 
lines. Dr. Fosdick himself is authority for the state- 
ment, “It is not that the United Liberal Church will 
not come, but that it may come too soon.” Be this 
as it may, there must be considerable interest for 
Unitarians in the growth of Unitarian thought in 
churches that up till recently have been inclined to 
stigmatize Unitarianism as a lifeless heresy. 

It is probably not at all an exaggeration to name 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick as America’s most popu- 
lar preacher and writer on religious subjects. His 
little trilogy, ‘““The Meaning of Faith,” “The Meaning 
of Prayer,” “The Meaning of Service,” has sold by 
the hundred thousand, while other books of his are 
searcely less popular. Seats are always at a premium 
wherever he speaks; and his radio sermons probably 
find more listeners than those of any other. And when 
Dr. Fosdick writes for all the world to read on the 
subject of Christianity and so describes that religion 
in its_essence as to agree with the thought of the 
founder of American Unitarianism, it is impossible 
for us not to take notice. ; 

Let there be no mistakes about it: Dr. Fosdick’s 
essay in the April Harper’s on “What Is Christian- 


ity?” finds him placing at the heart and center of 
Christianity exactly what Channing saw. 

But first as to Dr. Fosdick’s method. It is de- 
lightfully disarming to the prejudices of the less bold 
Christian. After a brief introduction in which he 
points out that after all there must be something dis- 
tinctive about Christianity as compared with Hindu- 
ism, Zoroastrianism, and other world faiths, he pro- 
ceeds to point out some of the features held by Chris- 
tians which, common opinion to the contrary not- 
withstanding, are really not distinctive of Chris- 
tianity at all. Is the inspired Book distinctive? 
Surely one brought up on the theories of the sixteenth 
century would think so; but Dr. Fosdick shows that 
other religious have Bibles and treat them about as 
Christians do theirs. Is it miracles? But miracles 
are not the private property of Christians, for all re- 
ligions claim their founders were wonder workers. 
Is it the deity of Christ? This too is not of the es- 
sence of Christianity—and here the Unitarian ac- 
customed to being outlawed for his denial of this so- 
called keystone of the Christian arch must gasp for 
breath—for there are deifications and virgin births 
in the other great religions of mankind. Is it the 
Second Coming—not even here is Christianity dis- 
tinetive, for Zoroastrians, Mohammedans, and Bud- 
dhists look for a second appearance of their prophets. 
Not salvation by faith in the truth of certain creedal 
statements is essenial—no, nor the living of a life of 
love and philanthropy. 

This, I take it, betrays the magnificent knowledge 
of human psychology of this popular preacher. There 
is no question in my mind but that Dr. Fosdick be- 
liéves none of the above doctrines, and it is because he 
does not come out flat-footed and say so that he is 
given up in despair by so many Unitarians. “Why 
this beating about the bush?” they ask in impatience. 
I make no attempt to justify the methods of this 
preacher, nor to judge him or his critics. What I 
do wish to point out is this, that the inescapable effect 
of his method of dealing with the non-essentials that 
have grown up in Christian theology is to show that 
they are non-essentials and therefore not necessary of 
acceptance. This must be a sad blow to those who 
consider those doctrines of the essence of Christianity, 
but it must come like a proclamation of emancipation 
to those thousands who have been trying to live 
Christian lives and yet have had to suffer daily conflict 
because of the unbelievable doctrines which they have 
thought a necessary part of their religion. Most of 
the followers of Dr. Fosdick do not want to have to 
believe what looks to them like superstition. Instead 
of trying to prove a negative, that is, instead of try- 
ing to absolutely prove the falsity of these beliefs, 
he has merely shown their unimportance. He has 
done over again the work that was accomplished eighty 
years ago for Unitarianism by Theodore Parker—he 
has pointed out that there is a permanent and a 
transient in Christianity. 

__ From impaling the non-essentials he goes on to 
the essentials, and here we Unitarians must rejoice 
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to find stated over again the root principle in the 
theology of William Ellery Channing. “The genius 
of Christianity,’ writes this modern liberal Baptist, 
“lies in reverence for personality.” Jesus “was an 
historic personality and he made a concrete and 
deseribable contribution to human thought. He was 
the champion of human personality. He laid hold 
on that, lifted it up, conceived it in all its appearances 
in child, woman, peasant, or king as infinitely val- 
uable. Moreover, he thought of personality as the 
central fact in the universe and used it as the medium 
for the interpretation for all other facts.” And he 
goes on to say that the great fight which Christianity 
will have to make in the near future will be whether 
or not we can “maintain Jesus’ attitude toward per- 
sonality. The answer to that question is the sign of 
a falling or rising Christianity.” Appearances may 
be against the importance of human personality, but 
“take it or leave it, that is what Christianity is 
about.” 

Now leaving aside the different circumstances 
under which it grew and to which it had to be applied, 
this doctrine is Christianity exactly as Channing saw 
it. The very center of his religion was a belief in the 
divine image in man. Channing’s doctrine of the 
divinity of man and all that flowed from it is Fos- 
dick’s reverence for personality. And as in Dr. Fos- 
dick to-day, so in Channing a century ago, the result 
was a tremendous accent upon the social implications. 
To Channing there was a great social evil in America, 
an evil because it took the souls of black men and so 
smirched them that the divine image within had no 
chance of shining forth. Slavery was the great 
American crime against human personality, and 
against it Channing smote with all the power at his 
command. Following him was the whole school of 
New England Unitarianism, Emerson, Parker, and 
the rest. In the sermons and writings of Dr. Fosdick 
we see the same applications of the same principle 
to the changed conditions of to-day. Our great social 
evils to-day are war, industrial injustice, crime, and 
poverty. Against them Dr. Fosdick lashes out with 
all the vigor that the Unitarian fathers displayed in 
the fight on human slavery. And, like Dr. Fosdick, 
Channing spent remarkably little time in theological 
controversy and denominational apologetics. “I 
indeed,” said Channing, “belong to that class of 
Christians who are distinguished by believing that 
there is one God, even the Father, and that Jesus 
Christ is not this one God, but his dependent and 
obedient Son. But my accordance with these is 
far from universal, nor have I any desire to extend it. 
. . . | wish to regard myself as belonging not to a 
sect, but to the community of free minds, of lovers of 
truth, of followers of Christ.” And in the sermon on 
“The Great Purpose of Christianity” from which I 
have quoted the above words, he goes on to say that 
Christ came ‘not to be an outward but an inward 
deliverer; not to rear an outward throne, but to 
establish a kingdom within us. . . . to join us to God 
—pby likeness of nature, by participation of his spirit.” 

“We are too apt,” continued Channing, ‘‘to look 
abroad for good. But the only true good is within. 
In this outward universe, magnificent as it is, in the 
bright day and the starry night, in the earth and 


skies, we can discover nothing so vast as thought, so 
strong as the unconquerable purpose of duty, so sub- 
lime as the spirit of disinterestedness and self-sacrifice. 
A mind which withstands all the powers of the out- 
ward universe, all the pains which fire and sword and 
storm can inflict, rather than swerve from uprightness, 
is nobler than the universe. Why will we not learn 
the glory of the soul? . . . We all possess within us 
what is of more worth than the external creation.” 

What distinction is there between Dr. Fosdick’s 
doctrine that the essence of Christianity lies in rever- 
ence for personality and the teaching of Channing 
that the soul is worth more than the whole universe? 
Indeed Channing says in so many words, “His 
(Christ’s) great distinction consists in the grandeur 
and beneficence of his influence on the soul.’”’ The 
purpose of worship in Channing’s mind was not to 
flatter God nor to obtain gifts from Him, but that we 
might become like Him whose attributes we worship— 
we worship God that we may become godlike. Human 
personality is the gainer if we worship the infinite 
and strive to become like it. And, like Dr. Fosdick, 
Channing attributed personality to God because of 
the personality of man. If man is made in God’s 
image then God is a person, not a blind force, for even 
human personality is superior to the external uni- 
verse—a fortiori must the Deity be superior to hu- 
manity. 

Sectarian pride may be flattered by the discovery 
that America’s most popular preacher is teaching 
principles that Unitarianism was maintaining a hun- 
dred years ago. But with Dr. Fosdick we must 
admit that the divinity of man, the sacredness of 
human personality, is not to be mathematically 
demonstrated. We can take small credit to our- 
selves for the depth of insight of a Channing or a 
Parker if we ourselves are facing defeat in our own 
thinking about the dignity of our human nature. If 
Channing was right that the task of true Christianity 
is to awaken in men the realization of their kinship 
with the divine and to urge them to so burnish the 
image within that it may shine forth and give proofs 
of the existence of Deity, then we may not rest on 
the laurels won by our fathers. The doctrine of the 
sacredness of personality is not really a doctrine at 
all but a hypothesis—something to be acted upon by 
real living as if. If the fruits of mere mechanical 
materialism are as great as those which proceed from 
the doctrine of the divinity of the soul, there is no 
argument that can keep that doctrine longer alive. 
Our task to-day, as will be the task of religion always, 
is the redemption of the soul of man. As a church it 
is our task to urge men to treat their own bodies and 
the bodies of other as if they were the receptacles of 
divinity—not merely to say with their lips that they 
believe it. 

To quote Channing again: ‘Expect no good from 
Christ any farther than you are exalted by his charac- 
ter and teaching.” ‘The human soul is his kingdom 
. ... His noblest monument is a soul redeemed 
from iniquity. . . . No other monument does Christ 
desire; for this will endure when earthly thrones shall 
have fallen, and even when the present order of the 
outward universe shall have accomplished its work 
and shall have passed away.” 
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The Way by Which We Came--IV 


Henry Nehemiah Dodge 


m=|A VING traced a number of systems of theology 

%| based upon the supposed separation of God 
and man in consequence of Adam’s diso- 
eee} -bedience, entailing universal guilt and ever- 
lasting doom upon a vast majority of mankind, we 
turn now with relief to a brighter conception—the 
Universal Fatherhood of God, and His inseverable 
union with man revealed by Jesus Christ, who came 
to show us the Father. 

In the systems of Augustine and Calvin we saw, 
respectively, salvation limited by the former to bap- 
tized members of the Church of Rome, on the one 
hand, and by the latter, salvation restricted to the 
Elect of God—a minority of the race being rescued 
from perdition in either case. But for the Chosen, 
inheritance of eternal bliss, inalienable and secure. 

In Wesley’s system we saw salvation offered to 
all, but in effect restricted to those who should ex- 
perience conversion and regeneration in this life. 

In Relly’s system, and in Murray’s, we saw sal- 
vation including all mankind, every man elect of 
God, ‘‘an idealized Calvinism’’—the Free Grace of 
Wesley not only free, but effective. 

In all these systems salvation was primarily 
from inherited doom rather than from present sin, 
salvation from which, however, was included as a 
secondary result of the Saviour’s death. 

These systems all represent Christ as coming to 
interpose himself, more or less successfully, between 
the Deity and man—a shield from the wrath of God 
the Father. 

But with Hosea Ballou—the father of Liberal 
Christianity in America—we take a long stride toward 
the best Christian thought of our day. All is as 
simple as the Lord’s Prayer and the Beatitudes, as 
sweet as the love in the heart of a little child. All the 
intricate arrangements of an ecclesiastical theology 
disappear. The joyful Galilean Gospel finds a voice 
after its age-long obscuration. We hear again by 
the lake-side our Elder Brother bringing in good news 
from his Father and our Father, his God and our God, 
who makes His sun to shine upon the evil and the 
good, and sends the blessing of rain upon the just and 
the unjust; who cares for us, for the birds of the air 
and the lilies of the field; who challenges the divine 
within us to aspire to perfection, as our Father in 
heaven is perfect. 

No thought here of total depravity of human 
nature. No wrathful God threatening everlasting 
doom. Here is no distracting thought of a Triune 
God, but the One God of the Old and the New Testa- 
ments to whom the Prophets bore witness against the 
Jews ever lusting after pagan gods and goddesses; 
to whom Jesus bore witness as the Universal Father; 
to whom Ballou’s long struggle with traditional dogmas 
had finally brought him. ’ 

The early fruit of Ballou’s travail of soul was his 
“Treatise on Atonement,” of which the late lamented 
John Coleman Adams wrote in 1902: “A hundred 
years ago when the great words dear to modern 
Christian ears had been scarcely heard or hinted, 


Hosea Ballou produced a volume in which they are 
all distinctly uttered, with a conviction in which there 
is no wavering or uncertainty. He was the first to 
catch the meaning of the stir and ferment in the re- 
ligious thought of the times, and interpret it. The 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood: of Man; 
Jesus the interpreter of God to humanity; Salvation 
by Character, and not by decree or by doctrinal or- 
thodoxy; penalty as the natural consequence and 
concurrent of sin; and the Larger Hope for man— 
these are the great ideas which are assuming a pri- 
mary importance to the minds of Broad-Churchmen 
of every name to-day. Now these same ideas are 
all presented in the ‘‘Treatise.’’ Because this was 
the first book which grasped and formulated these 
principles into something like an orderly tnd coherent 
system, it is fitting that it should be recalled to the 
attention of a religious public which owes it so much 
and knows it so little . . . Within its own lines the 
‘Treatise’ is one of the clearest, one of the most 
powerful, one of the most effective books in all Ameri- 
can theological history. It is not a scholar’s book, 
but, like ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ and ‘Piers Plow- 
man,’ it went to the people; and it was not long be- 
fore the theologians and the ministers were having 
their hands full with the heresies it scattered. It 
converted the Universalist body, almost to a man; and 
it set in motion the revulsion in Calvinistic circles, 
which culminated in the revolt of Bushnell and in the 
Andover controversies.” 

Ballou, who had but little early systematic edu- 
cation, dug his theology out of the English Bible by 
sheer force of original genius, and alone. 

He had but few, if any, books of reference. The 
epoch-making “Ancient History of Universalism’”’ 
by Hosea Ballou 2d,.the honored uncle of our presi- 
dent, the centennial of which we celebrate to-day, 
had no help for him, nor Whittemore’s, nor Eddy’s 
“Modern Histories,” nor Hanson’s Classics, nor the 
long shelf of books so precious to us, nor the journals 
which visit us weekly to inspire and stimulate us— 
these were not for him. He stood alone among the 
granite hills of New Hampshire and the reluctant 
Ay of his early toil, and there he was inspired of 

od. 

None of those spirits of the dawn who have kept 
us company were his early companions. Not until 
after he had spoken did Bushnell, Channing, Parker, 
Fiske, Brooks, Emerson, the Beechers, Gladden, and 
all the wonderful galaxy of later prophets of the 
light, deliver their message. He had no inspiration 
from the singers of the Larger Hope—from Whittier, 
Bryant, Holmes, Tennyson, Whitman, Lanier, the 
Brownings, Markham. His was a wonderful inde- 
pendence; he leaned upon God, and none else. 

My good friend, the late Wm. H. McGlauflin, 
in comparing John Murray with Hosea Ballou, wrote: 
“American Universalism was most fortunate in hav- 
ing for its spokesman later that transparent reasoner, 
Hosea Ballou, otherwise it might have long remained 
without systematic statement. Heads and _ hearts 
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are equally essential in winning to a new and enduring 
faith, though the essential elementary instincts of 
human nature respond to the call of a glowing soul 
more readily than to the clear conclusions of reason.” 


That his reasoning is inexorable will be seen in . 


the words of the “Treatise’’ where he answers the 
question whether he would consider Christ no more 
than the equal. of man: “Yes, were it not that our 
Father and his Father, and his God and our God, 
hath anointed him above his fellows.” ‘The one- 


ness of the Father and Son is their union and agree- 
ment in the great work which he has undertaken.” 


LL pug pil ea 


“Tf Jesus Christ were really God, it must be argued 
that God really died. Again, if the Godhead consists 
of three distinct persons, and each of these persons be 
infinite, the whole Godhead amounts to the amazing 
sum of infinity multiplied by three! If it is said 
neither of these persons alone is infinite, I say the 
three together, with the addition of a million more 
such, would not make an infinite Being.” 

I have Jong felt the romantic charm of John Mur- 
ray’s life and the glow of his ardent soul, but I think 
the reader of Ballou’s writings will agree with me 
that, while more original and powerful intellectually 
than Murray, he was no Jess glowing in his devotion 
to the World Saviour and in his passion for truth. 

In his enthusiasm he writes: “ ‘For as in Adam 
all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.’ It 
is not possible for me to state the doctrine more 
concise and positive than the apostle has done..... 


“Then shall the great work of reconciliation be 
finished, and the labors of the Redeemer be com- 
pleted with immortal honor. Then shall all the 
millions of the human race be reconciled to God 
through Christ and shall sing: ‘And I beheld and I 
heard the voice of many angels round about the 
throne, and the beasts, and the elders; and the num- 
ber of them was ten thousand times ten thousand 
and thousands of thousands, singing with-a loud 
voice, ‘Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, to receive 
power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and 
honor, and glory, and blessing. And every creature 
which is in heaven and on the earth, and under the 
earth, and such as are in the sea, and all that are in “g 
them, heard I saying, Blessing, and honor, and 
glory and power be to him that sitteth upon the 
throne, and unto the Lamb forever and ever.’ 

“There is nothing in the sacred writings more 
astonishingly beautiful than this account; neither 
do I think it possible for the imagination to paint 
anything half so grand and sublime. I am all as- 
tonishment. To realize by faith the accomplishment 
of this glorious prediction transcends every other 
thought or idea of which the mind is susceptible. . 
‘And when all things shall be subdued unto him, then 
shall the Son also himself be subject to him that did 
put all things under him, that God may be all in 
ell ”’ 

“Man is of heavenly extraction, is in his nature 
allied to the heavenly state in which he was created 
before he was formed of the dust of the earth... . 
Were the earth with all her mines and fruits my own 
this moment, on condition that I should give up the 
riches that I see in this heavenly relation, my bar- 
gain would make me poor.”’ 

Unconsciously, perhaps, but surely, he antici- 
pated some of the revelations of modern science. In- 
timations of this pure Gospel appear in nature. As 
he believed that no soul shall ultimately fail, “‘cast 
as rubbish to the void,’”’ so now we begin to under- 
stand something of the correlation of energy. 


By His great power all forces interchange, 
One universal force of many forms .... 

By His deep thought the electric current runs 
To move a myriad wheels at man’s behest, 
From motion unto heat, from heat to light— 
Fierce heat of tropic suns ere man appeared; 
Light born of light of long primeval days, 
Deep hidden till man’s need should call it forth. 
At His command the elements in haste, _ 
Each with its own affinity, combine 

In countless forms of beauty and of grace. 


In the ultimate economy of God there is no loss. 

As he believed in the absolute Unity of God, so 
science shows a basal principle of Oneness running 
through creation: the identity of the constituents 
of our globe with those of the countless thousands of 
fragments of some disrupted orb which daily shower 
upon us, burned in our atmosphere as “shooting stars,” 
or striking the ground as meteors; the revelations of 
the marvelous spectroscope, showing the same ele- 
ments that build our planet shining in the distant | 
stars that throng the heavens; the evolution of suns 
and systems without number subject to uniformity of 
law, of order, of Mind, as they move majestically 
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_ through illimitable space before the dauntless eye of 
the giant reflector telescope. 


Even of one substance all the elements 
That build the solid earth and all thereon— 
Emblem and effluence of His unity. 


Not only is there no conflict of these revelations 
of modern science with the Unitarianism of Hosea 
Ballou, but they stand together as allies of the sub- 
lime truth of the Oneness of God. 

And so Liberal Christianity in America was born 
unhampered by the confusing thought and somber 
misconceptions of the past, free for its career as lib- 
erator and benefactor of troubled souls. 

It was near the Christmas holidays in the year 
1851 in New York, my native city, and I was nine 
years old. One Sunday my father said to me: 
“Come, Henry, to hear an old man preach, and | 
want you never to forget him.” That was seventy- 
seven years ago, and, as I write, the tall dignified 
form of Hosea Ballou preaching in the lecture room 


of the New York University Medical College in 
Fourteenth Street still remains vivid in my memory, 
and I am proud to say I have not forgotten. I am 
bound to confess, however, that my chief interest on 
that occasion was in keeping count how many times 
the preacher said: “My friendly hearers.” 

This was his last visit to New York. The very 
next year this venerable apostle of Supreme Love, this 
herald of the Good News of God, finished his earthly 
career at the age of eighty-one, having fought a good 
fight and kept the faith for three score and two years. 
He died full of honors, revered and loved by the chil- 
dren of the Larger Faith, and respected, if feared, by 
the enemies of his evangel. 

This sacred memory of my boyhood links me to 
a Leader of men whom the advancing thought of 
Christendom may well follow. 

With so wonderful an estate transmitted to us 
from the heroes of the past—won for us at so great 
cost—let us not be disobedient to the heavenly vision, 
let us not sell our birthright for a mess of pottage. 


The Washington Convention 
Vincent E. Tomlinson 


S|HE next matter of first importance to the 
Universalist Church is its biennial General 
Convention to be held in Washington, D. C., 
ee} Oct. 23-27, 1929. To it will gather repre- 
sentatives from all over the Union, and, in the person 
of the Rey. Clifford R. Stetson, a representative of 
our churchin Japan. Of course it will give us pleasure 
to greet one another again and we are all interested to 
see our new National Memorial Church, which, ac- 
cording to a recent letter in the Leader from the pas- 
tor, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, is progressing finely 
toward its completion. We are looking eagerly for 
the announcement of the program of the Convention 
and have no doubt it will contain the names of men 
and women of our own church and others whom we 
shall be glad to hear. The promise, too, that there 
will be time allowed for sight-seeing and perhaps a 
golf match between the clergy and the laity makes its 
appeal. But after all, with the many attractions 
offered we must not lose sight of the fact that the 
General Convention is our great deliberative body 
and meets only once in two years. ; 

To it we shall bring our best thought concerning 
the policies of our church and a kindly spirit which 
will enable us to discuss them, and perhaps differ over 
them, but without bitterness. East and West, North 
and South, the city church and the country church, 
all have their place in the Convention, all will be 
affected by ‘its decisions, and all will have their 
voice, for the Universalist Church is a democratic 
body or it is nothing. 

Bear with me, then, as a humble pastor of some 
years’ experience, if I offer a few suggestions con- 
cerning some items of business that it seems to me 
might profitably engage the attention of the Con- 
vention. I do this in the hope that there may be 
quite a general discussion of our policies before we 
gather in Washington. Such a threshing out of some 
of our problems will save time when we meet to make 


decisions. Of course, due consideration will be 
given to the technical business of the church, listening 
to the account of stewardship on the part of the officers 
and the Board of Trustees. We shall wish to en- 
courage in every way the faithful workers in the 
Sunday school and in the mission fields at home and 
abroad. Wordy discussions on revising the creed, or 
on birth control, ought not to be allowed to side- 
track these important interests. 

Besides these practical routine matters is there 
anything else we need to do in Washington? If Iam 
able to judge there is, and in a way that should be de- 
cisive. As I talk with brother ministers and hear 
from friends in different sections of the country there 
seems to be a great deal of restiveness. They are 
asking, have we a church with a mission and a future 
or have we not? 

The older people are missing a familiar note of 
confidence, the younger are more or !ess bewildered. 
Of this confusion and uncertainty is bred a spirit of 
inaction, a lack of incentive. If not saying it openly, 
they are thinking, “If our future is involved in doubt, 
what is the use of carrying on?” Particularly if 
the sledding is growing hard they reason, ‘“Why make 
sacrifices for a losing cause?’”’ We may whistle to keep 
our courage up, but it is wiser to face the facts. What 
has brought us where we are? It seems to me it has 
been a too widespread neglect of Universalism on the 
part of many who are supposed to be its advocates. 
Not that they have openly disavowed it, but they 
have practically treated it as if it were of secondary 
importance. 

Some have pushed the healing fad to the front 
to the exclusion of everything else. Some have 
sought fellowship with other denominations than our 
own, with about as much success as a young man 
trying to court two girls at the same time. Some 
have worried over what they call ‘‘the scandal of de- 
nominationalism,” which is. only another way of 
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saying “the scandal of Protestantism,” for this is 
what freedom of thought and independence of action 
in the church lead to, and all their worrying has 
amounted to has been a vast deal of unprofitable dis- 
cussion which has divided us and gotten us nowhere. 
In the name of comity we are enjoying less since we 
gave it the center of our church stage. We can let 
the subject rest for awhile. 

Others, champions of progress as they declare 
themselves, and lacking in historic imagination, 
think that anything that is a hundred years old must 
of necessity be outgrown, and so put no heart in their 
work for our church. Humanism, Bahaism, the 
Community Church, or some merger yet to be evolved, 
command their interest. forgetting that the Constitu- 
tion and the flag of the United States are over a hun- 
dred years old and still, with some minor changes, 
are serving very well. 

Then, still others, to conclude our diagnosis 
with this symptom, seem to think that as all have 
become liberal in their religious thinking it is a mark 
of narrow sectarianism to mention our Universalism 
in their presence. The less we say about it, they 
seem to feel, the broader and better Universalists we 
are, while, as a matter of fact, probably not one in a 
hundred in our country is really liberal in religion 
or knows anything about Universalism. 

With all respect for those who entertain these 
different views, I make bold to venture the assertion 
that what the Universalist Church is suffering from 
is not too much Universalism, but too little. Only 
as we are true to our mission shall we play any part 
in the organized life of the Christian Church. In 
sticking to our business we shall have more. 

Universalism. What is it? “A way of life?” 
Yes! But better, an interpretation of life. An in- 
terpretation that does honor to God the Universal 
Father, and to all men bound by the irrevocable ties 
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of brotherhood. An interpretation which gives Jesus 
his rightful place of spiritual, and hence triumphant, 
leadership, which holds sane and sensible views of 
retribution and of the heaven and hell which are, 
not simply are to be. An interpretation which is not 
staggered by science or evolution in thought or morals, 
but expects new light and adjusts itself accordingly. 
And finally, an interpretation of life and the Christian 
life which affords the only real basis of Christian 
unity, which is a thing of the spirit and depends very 
little upon mechanical means or ecclesiastical manipu- 
lation for its promotion. 

Dr. Henry R. Rose in a most illuminating way 
has recently told us how he built up a strong church 
with his advocacy of Universalism in a community 
that was hostile to it. 

Soon in Syracuse another stalwart Universalist, 
Dr. Frederick W. Betts, will celebrate the fortieth 
anniversary of his pastorate, and again the story is 
that of a splendid recognition which he has gained 
by making the Universalist interpretation of Chris- 
tianity his theme and his inspiration. These men 
in honoring the faith have been honored, and so will 
our church be. 

It was Universalism, an interpretation, a philos- 
ophy, of life, that brought the Universalist Church 
into being, it has been this that has made it influential, 
it will be this that will continue it as a servant of the 
Most High, and when it forgets its message or ceases 
to declare it, its “‘talent” will be taken from it and 
given to another. If the Washington Convention 
shall remind our church of this, in no uncertain tones 
and out of a warm heart of love for its noble faith and 
honored traditions, yes, and its splendid opportunity, 
I believe it will render an important and timely ser- 
vice. 

What we need most just now is to be a self- 
respecting church. 


The Old Fireplace Speaks 


Herbert E. Benton 


H=5|HAT a wonderful old fireplace! How we 

| do enjoy it!’ I have heard you thus 
exclaim so many times that I think you 
=C really mean it. 

I admit I am pleased with your appreciation. I 
think myself I am rather unusual and I have imbibed 
enough of your human qualities so that I like a little 
flattery. 

Of course I realize that in this modern world of 
gas and electricity and oil heaters I am sadly out of 
date, and yet I was the original heating plant of 
America. Iam surprised that Dr. Beard in his book 
on “The Rise of American Civilization” slights my 
just claim to recognition. But that is the lot of many 
who have served humanity well. Indeed I will go so 
far as to claim that with my capacity to hold and di- 
gest a four foot log I am not to be sneezed at even 
to-day. I have often smiled to myself as I have seen 
you pull back your chair and open the window to 
admit more air. I feel rather loquacious to-night and 
if you can leave your hustling noisy world long enough 
to listen I would have a-word with you. 


You do seem to enjoy sitting before me, and 
watching the sparks fly up my capacious chimney, 
but really, how little you know of me. Your eyes are 
sealed; you can not picture what I have seen. You 
are almost absolutely unmoved by the life I have 
known, and which has contributed far more to your 
welfare than you understand. You can not visualize 
the men and women who have sat before me in the 
long years since I was fashioned brick upon brick— 
how many years ago no one alive now knows. 

But I will tell something of my own story, and if 
you will take note that the bricks themselves were 
made in England and brought overseas, and if you 
will go into the attic and see the clay in which the 
bricks there are laid, you will have mute evidence 
that I took form at the hands of some of those pio- 
neers who boldly pushed into the forests of New Hamp- 
shire long before the Revolution. Perhaps I have 
been here 175 years, and I flatter myself I don’t show 
my age. 

Judging by the remarks that are thrust into my 
throat I conclude that you who live to-day have no 
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inferiority complex, if I may borrow one of your 
modern expressions. You seem to think you are 
about. the smartest people who ever favored the 
earth with your presence. Iwill not denyit. When 
I catch a glimpse of that horseless carriage in which 
you mederns ride so swiftly, and when I hear those 
airplanes roaring above me, I will agree that you 
folks have done some marvelous things in your time. 

But I am jealous for that age which brought me 
into being. There were men and women then as 
capable, as purposeful, as “upstanding,” as the most 
masterful among you. No weaklings came to this 
region in those far-away days. New Hampshire 
was not then a vacation land. 

Think you life was easy for those sturdy folk 
who built this house? No heat had they on the cold- 
est winter days but that which I and my two smaller 
brothers in this same chimney could afford. All 
their cooking was done over the coals I provided or 
in this brick oven beside me—the first fireless cooker. 

But what fires they made in me! What heat I 
radiated! Even though their backs shivered with 
cold I could almost blister their faces. 

Before me they sat and ate their corn meal mush, 
and their pies, bread, cakes, and fowl baked in this 
oven. 

And despite their hardships they were happy, 
I sometimes think more so than those who are so 
“anxious about many things.”” Many a peal of 
laughter have I heard; many a reel has been danced 
on the old boards of this:floor. To be sure they knew 
nothing of the Charleston and the Marathon, but 
there was fun in the Virginia Reel and Portland 
Fancy and Hull’s Victory. 

And then sometimes in the long winter evenings 
they have sat and sung the old hymns of faith that 
are so foreign to their descendants. Ah, the peace 
and quiet of it. What serenity I shared with them! 

But all this means little in your rushing, achieving 
age. I hear of your giant machines and your fifty- 
story buildings and your bridges that you fling across 
wide rivers. No doubt there is a fascination in this 
day of “‘big things.” 

But I can not look upon these old friends of mine 
as pygmies. Go down in the cellar of this house and 
look at that foundation stone, twenty-five feet long. 
There are no quarriés hereabout. Whence did it 
come? There were no concrete or macadam roads 
in those days. No highways at all worthy of the 
name. What energy and patience were required to 
cut that stone and drag it hither through the wilder- 
ness. 
And this house itself is made of the primeval 
trees. It took muscle and skill to cut that kitchen 
door, thirty-four inches wide, with the primitive 
tools they had. 

You can do many wonderful things, I admit. 
But you can not reproduce this house. 

Indeed men knew how to use their hands in those 
days. They were not bound to machines as are you. 
They had no Robots to do their work for them. They 
were their own carpenters and masons, and spinners 
and weavers. No wonder you cherish the work of 
their hands, not as good perhaps as your machines 
can}make, but in it you find something of manhood 


and womanhood, and for these high qualities you 
value it, and you do well. 

Every nail in this house is hand-made. 
them. How irregular they are. No evidence of 
mass production. But they radiate an atmosphere 
of human devotion, zeal, perseverance, that make 
them invaluable. - 

You wouldn’t wish to go back to that primitive 
and narrow life, that life utterly without the com- 
forts, convenienees, luxury, that are so necessary to 
you. You would not willingly abandon your radios, 
your telephones, your airplanes and automobiles, in 
order to recapture the elan and morale of that day, 
and yet I wonder if you are not in danger at least of 
losing something priceless—namely, the faculty of 
enjoying simple pleasures, of finding satisfaction in 
the moving picture of firelight on the wall, the music 
of birds singing at dawn, that far transcends your 
modern jazz, the whisper of the wind in the pines, 
which seems to catch the melody of celestial choruses 
far away and soft. 

You can’t hear any of that in your boisterous, 
clanging cities. And among many you never saw the 
starry heaven on a clear moonless night. No won- 
der you are getting away from God! “The world is 
too much with you.” 

I may be prejudiced, but I still cling fondly to 
those old pioneers of mine. 

Soon you will leave me to return to your city 
home. I shall be lonely, for I love the company of 
human kind, especially those who have something 
in common with me; and I shout with glee myself 
when the flames crackle on my hearth. I shall have 
naught to do the long winter through but relive the 
days that are past. But there will be content in that. 

And I certainly would not have you take me with 
you, even if you could move that foundation on which 
I stand, fifteen by seventeen feet in dimensions. 
Ha! Ha! Pardonmy mirth. But the sudden thought 
of how I, with my nine-foot hearth, would fit into 
your modern apartment house was too much for my 
equanimity. No, I belong here with my memories 
and where I have space to breath in this big room. 

Heigho! It was a great life in the old days and 
those pioneers didn’t weaken. ; 

Don’t forget you owe much to them and their 
kind who lived in those early colonies. They laid 
well the foundations. It means much to have such 
ancestors. 


Look at 


* * * 


GOD IS A POOR SHOPKEEPER 


God is a poor shopkeeper, so it seems. 

He gives no thought to market or supply, 

But heaps the counters of the earth with dreams 

That busy-minded people will not buy. 

In most absurd extravagance, He throws 

His rainbow tinted scarves around the sun, 

And on the canopy of night He strews 

A million gems to feast the eyes upon. 

But people passing by will take no heed, 

Whose minds are turbulent with little things; 

Enough for them that each to-morrow brings 

The tawdry toys that satisfy their need .. . 

God looks down from His mountains in amazement. 

And sees them rushing to some bargain basement. 
Anderson M. Scruggs. 
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PEACE MEETING AT NEW BEDFORD 


Dr. Harold E. B. Speight, professor of philosophy at Dart- 
mouth College, was the speaker at an international outdoor 
service in New Bedford recently. There was an attendance 
of between 500 and 600. 

Alvano C. Goddard, of the New Bedford Friends Meeting, 
presided. Walter Whittaker led the community singing and 
sang asolo. Prayer was offered by the Rev. Linden H. White, 
rector of St. Martin’s Episcopal Church. 

Greetings on behalf of the Portuguese-Americans were ex- 
tended by Philip Rose and on behalf of the British Day Society 
by Robert Crompton. A new international hymn composed 
by Henry Hallam Tweedy, recently awarded first prize by the 
Hymn Society, was sung to the tune of All Saints. 

Tn his address Dr. Speight said: 

“Now that the greatest document ever signed by the repre- 
sentatives of free peoples has become the high law of nations, 
pledging fifty sovereign peoples to settle by pacific means all 
disputes and conflicts of whatever nature and of whatever origin, 
it is of the utmost importance that our citizens should consider 
what such an act of statesmanship implies and what obligations 
it creates for us all. If it does not result in new attitudes and a 
new spirit on the part of the masses of the people, there is a danger 
that an indifferent world, blind to the perils which confront 
civilization, may allow the Pact of Paris to become a dead letter. 
The pledges we have made must find speedy expression in con- 
crete action, as President Hoover clearly sees. 

“Our situation to-day is an anomalous one. Naval ex- 
penditures in your name and mine have mounted to a total of 
something like a million dollars a day and there are ardent ad- 
vocates of yet greater expenditures. This in spite of the fact 
that there are urgent needs of the people, for better housing of 
our city population, for better education, for better roads, which 
we are told can not be met because money is not available. In 
common with other peoples, we are bearing greater burdens 
of armament than before the World War. And yet our thou- 
sands, and millions from other lands, laid down their lives be- 
lieving that they were fighting to end war. Have we abandoned 
the hope for which all these men died? That is a question our 
President asked in his inaugural speech. What shall we answer? 

“We can not say yet that we have peace. A peace between 
quarrelsome neighbors who still brandish pistols in each other’s 
faces is not generally considered more than an enforced truce, 
and no one is surprised to see them proceed to overt acts when- 
ever the police leave them to follow their inclinations.. So long 
as the greater part of our national budget is devoted to naval 
and military expenditures, as it is to-day, we can hardly claim 
that we enjoy areal peace. Experts tell us that progress in de- 
velopment of air power and in the discovery of new methods of 
chemical warfare has been so great since the armistice that a 
war to-day would literally wipe out whole cities of non-combat- 
ants and paralyze whole populations. In the words of Winston 
Churchill, the ‘agencies of destruction to-day are wholesale, un- 
limited, and perhaps uncontrollable.’ 

“The existence of such armaments is a great menace to peace 
because they represent a deeply ingrained belief, which not even 
bitter experience has yet dislodged, that the best way to secure 
peace is to prepare for war. One would have supposed that the 
outbreak of the World War would have once and for all revealed 
the fallacy of such an argument. Militarism is still in control 
so Jong as men believe, and are encouraged to believe, that na- 
tional security can be maintained only by armed force. We 
are involved in a vicious circle. Great navies and armies create 
fear and suspicion, and these in turn create a demand for large 
armaments. It needs the great courage of a new idealism, to 
which as yet only a few brave voices have called us, to save us 
from the danger which General Pershing had in mind when he 
said we may well ask ourselves whether civilization has not really 
reached a point where it begins to destroy itself and whether we 
are thus doomed to go headlong down through destructive war 
and darkness to barbarism. 


“‘Nationalistic sentiment, strengthened by the war, is ram- 
pant to-day and constitutes a great obstacle to peace. National- 
ism is an inadequate ideal for a world in which common interests 
unite the peoples across artificial barriers of Janguage and cul- 
ture and physical barriers of ocean and mountain-range. We 
have no sympathy nowadays with the proud, selfsh, sensitive 
man who measures everything that happens in his family and 
neighborhood by its immediate effect upon his personal happi- 
ness and comfort; we have even less sympathy for exclusive 
clannishness among families, but we stil] think it natural for 
nations to behave with the pride, selfishness, and sensitiveness 
which it has been the task of civilization to purge from com- 
munity life. Peace will be in jeopardy so long as the belief 
prevails that to maintain its own prestige and to serve its own 
interests is the highest duty of a nation. The way to peace is 
that pointed out by our President when he undertook his solemn 
task; it isa way that calls us as a nation to do our share toward 
the advancement of civilization. 

““*We wish,’ he said, ‘to advance the reign of justice and 
reason toward the extinction of force.’ And he went on to say 
that our duty includes an effort to bring to greater and greater 
perfection all the instrumentalities for pacific settlement of 
controversies between nations, an active support of every sound 
method of conciliation, arbitration, and judicial settlement.’ 

“There can be no doubt that there is a widespread desire for 
peace, but those who are willing to take practical steps are in a 
minority everywhere. In Germany 200,000 have pledged them- 
selves never to participate in another war, in England 131,000, 
in France, Belgium, and Holland smaller numbers. A few have 
taken such astand inthis country. Such extremists, as they have 
been called, have been called traitors; there is a disposition in 
some quarters to refuse them the rights enjoyed by others. ~ 
But now that our government has shared in promulgating the 
Pact of Paris, support of the government means support of the 
policy of repudiating war. The patriots are now those who 
work for peace, not those who cynically say we must sharpen 
our swords and build more cruisers. The D. A. R., to be con- 
sistent, must now blackiist the generals and admirals who tell 
us war must come and honor instead those who support the 
Government of the United States in its effort wholly to eliminate 
war. ‘ 
“The real preparedness to-day is to build up friendships, 
not warships, to exalt the instrumentalities of law, not those of 
war, to work for a contented and happy people, well-housed, 
protected from the fear of want and poverty in old age, safe- 
guarded in their occupations from dangers to life and limb, or- 
ganized for reasonable conference when class interests have to 
be reconciled, relying upon intelligence and good-will when 
changes in industry call for readjustment. Those who are 
working for such an application of reason and good-will to local 
problems are doing part of their share to rid the world of the 
curse of war, but the citizen who wishes to do his full duty will 
keep himself informed regarding world conditions, he will let his 
representative in the national government know that he can 
not countenance an appeal to force if differences arise between 
his nation and others, and in every way that offers he will express 
the friendliness and good-will to all the world which has always 
been proclaimed as the American attitude to men of all races.””— 
Morning Mercury, New Bedford. 


* * * 


WILLIAM F. HOPP, PH. D. 

On Aug. 7, 1929, at St. Mary’s Hospital in Detroit, the 
Rey. William F. Hopp, Ph. D., suddenly died following an 
operation for appendicitis. Dr. Hopp was forty-two years of age. 
He was a native of Pennsylvania, received his education in Lu- 
theran schools and studied subsequently in Germany. He 


\ held several pastorates in the Lutheran denomination, his last 


being Bethel Evangelical Lutheran Church in Detroit. Several 
years ago he came into fellowship with the Universalist Con- 
vention of Michigan. He was pastor of the united parishes of 
Concord and Horton in 1918-1919. During this time he was 
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accused of being a German sympathizer in the World War, but 
his loyal service of a patriotic nature amply refuted that accusa- 
tion. But he was truly antagonistic to war on principle, in 
fact antagonistic to all that separates men into divisions of 
suspicion and hate. Temperamentally he was an idealist of 
the finest type, and his attitude of faith in God and in mankind 


“was easily misinterpreted by folk of coarser nature. 


From Concord he removed to Jackson near by and became 
chaplain in the great state penitentiary. He was admirably 
adapted to this work and in spite of political enemies he did an 
enormous and holy work among the prisoners in reclaiming the 
wayward and restoring the wrecked. He held this position for 
nearly ten years, resigning early this year. Afew years ago he 
was one of the American delegates to the international conference 
on Penology in London. Since leaving Jackson he had done 
some work in journalism in Detroit and was pursuing certain 
lines of sociological investigation with the view of publication. 

He is survived by his wife and two young sons. And many 
friends in the parishes of Concord and Horton join with hosts 
of other people Dr. Hopp has helped in deploring his sad death. 


= = = 


THE REV. C. A. KNICKERBOCKER 


All Rockland grieves to-day over the death of Rev. Charles 
Arthur Knickerbocker, pastor of the Church of Immanuel, 
Universalist, which occurred late last night at his home on 
Broadway. Intimate friends of the family knew that his con- 
dition was very serious, but to the public at large there had 
been no intimation that the end was near. 

Mr. Knickerbocker was born in Lansing, Mich., sixty-nine 
years ago. He came East to attend Tufts College, and after his 
graduation, in fact while a student there, he occupied the pulpit 
of the Spencer (Mass.) Universalist church. From there he 
went to Meriden, Conn., where he contracted malaria. The 
years of pastoral labor which followed found the young minister 
greatly handicapped by a constitution which was never vigorous, 
and which necessitated occasional] lapses from his work. 

A notable feature of his ministerial career was the building 
of a new church in Dorchester, Mass. Having given up this 
parish on account of ill health he supplied for several years in 
Shirley, Mass. 

His first Maine pastorate was in Auburn, and this he was 
obliged to relinquish on account of iJ] health. When he par- 
tially regained his strength it was to accept a call to Reading, 
Penn., where he preached two and a half years. Returning to 
Maine, he was pastor of the Waterville Universalist church for 


~ six years. 


On the eve of his departure for Rockland in September, 
1924, he was tendered a public reception at the Elmwood Hotel, 
where the affection of friends found expression in the gift to Mr. 
Knickerbocker of a beautiful gold watch. 

He last occupied the pulpit of Immanue! Church on the 
final Sunday of June, having given a pastorate of nearly five 
years, during which his flock heard the word preached by a 
man of intellectual attainments, sound views and a deep knowl- 
edge of the human side. He organized a Bible study for men 
which was named Knickerbocker Class in his honor, and which 
became one of the most effective branches of the church work. 
He also interested himself greatly in the work of the Y. P. C. U., 
and his regular attendance at its meetings wes inspirational. 

Mr. Knickerbocker was twice married, first to Nellie H. 
Swan. A son, Henry Knickerbocker, survives them. The 
second marriage took place on Dec. 23, 1915, to Caroline Thayer, 
by whom his pastora] labors had been so zbly seconded, partic- 
ularly in the line of young people’s work, over which she pre- 
sided with such fruitful results. 

Mr. Knickerbocker was a 32d degree Mason, and a member 
of Claremont Commandery of this city. He was a past presi- 
dent of the Waterville Rotary Club and an honorary member of 
the Rockland Rotary Club, by whose members he was held in 
highest esteem and always affectionately addressed as “Charlie.” 

Mr. Knickerbocker is survived by his wife, one son, Henry 


S. Knickerbocker of New York, and one daughter, Constance, 
of Rockland.—Rockland Courier Gazette, Aug. 8. 

Funeral services were held in the Universalist church Aug. 
10, the Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D., preaching the sermon, 
The Rev. Stanley Manning assisted in the service. Other 
Universalist ministers present were Dr. John Smith Lowe of 
Boston, Dr. Arthur W. Grose of Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. Milo G. 
Folsom of Pittsfield, Maine, and Rev. W. J. Metz of Dexter, 
Maine. Burial was at Paris Hill. 

* = * 


DEATH OF DR. RICHARD M. SMITH 


Dr. Richard M. Smith, sixty-nine, many years prominently 
identified with religious and educational work in Alabama, 
died Aug. 23, Friday, at a hospital in Birmingham, Ala., after a 
long illness. 

Dr. Smith was born at Ashland, Va., Aug. 5, 1860. He was 
a graduate of the University of Virginia and earned his Ph. D. at 
Leipsic, Germany. He was at one time professor of Greek and 
Hebrew at Randolph-Macon College, and had held chairs in 
Stark’s Military School and at Phillips High School. 

Dr. Smith was author of several books, and the past sixteen 
years had devoted himself largely to religious and welfare work 
in Birmingham. He was a minister of the Universalist Church. 

Surviving are three sons, Richard M. Smith, 2009 8th St. 
South, Birmingham; William W. Smith, Honolulu; Lawrence 
C. Smith, Trenton, N. J., and four daughters, Mrs. Melville 
Starke, Richmond, Va.; Mrs. E. D. Looney, Port Arthur, Tex; 
Mrs. G. A. Perrow, Lynchburg, Va., and Miss Elizabeth C. 
Smith, Nashville, Tenn. 

’ Funeral services were held in Birmingham Aug. 24, and at 
Farmville, Va., Aug. 25. Dr. J. A. Bryan, pastor of the Third 
Presbyterian Church, and the Rev. R. M. Phifer officiated. 
Birmingham newspapers speak of him as “an outstanding civic 
welfare worker for the past sixteen years.”’ 

The Birmingham Post said of Dr. Smith: 

“Every now and then Birmingham is shocked with che an- 
nouncement in the newspapers of a sudden death, such as that 
of Dr. Richard M. Smith. Seeing Dr. Smith on the streets, hear- 
ing his cheery greeting, one’s last thought was of death. But 
now the old minister’s work is ended on this earth. His was a 
work of sacrifice ever, whether teaching the youth of the com- 
munity in the schools or teaching the Word of God in the churches. 
An able student and teacher of Latin, he will be remembered by 
many former students of Phillips High School. A friend of the 
poor and needy, he will never be forgotten for his comfort and 
aid, both material and spiritual.”’ 

The following is from the Birmingham A ge- Herald: 

“A kindly figure passed from the streets of Birmingham in 
the death of Dr. Richard M. Smith. He was a man known per- 
sonally to many as pastor of the Universalist congregation and 
as a former teacher in Phillips High Schoo!. But many more 
recognized him for the gentleness of his demeanor as he went 
about the streets of Birmingham in his ministrations to the poor 
and needy. Dr. Smith was a scholar of high rank, a man who 
united breadth of understanding with erudition. Much read- 
ing had given him that toleration which is the possession of the 
truly learned, although it had led him into opinions not always 
held by the majority. Many of the younger men and women 
of Birmingham were students in his Latin classes at Phillips 
High School. Because he was lenient almost to a fault, those 
students did not learn as much as they might of Caesar and 
Cicero and Virgil, but they could not remain unaffected by a 
spirit that was always kind. And to-day those students are 
among his deepest mourners, although all the city is the loser. 
by his death.”’ 


*> * * 


We will trust to God. The blank interstices 
Men take for ruins, He will build into 
With pillared marbles rare, or knit across 
a With generous arches, till the fane’s complete. 
Mrs. Browning. 
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TEXAS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
W. H. Rollins 


The forty-first annual session of the Texas Universalist 
Convention met at Newcastle, Aug. 17-18, 1929. In the ab- 
sence of the president, who was delayed by a case in court, the 
secretary called the Convention to order, and called for nomina- 
tions for chairman. J. T. Lowe of Orth was selected and pre- 
sided over the Saturday meetings. President J. D. Barker ar- 
rived late Saturday and presided over the Sunday meetings. 

The Rev. L. C. Prater, our new Superintendent, had been 
holding meetings beginning with Aug. 9 and much interest was 
manifest. ; 

The meetings were held under a tabernacle on a hill south- 
west of Newcastle, which gave us a good view of the country 
about the town, with the Brazos River in the nearer distance. 
This was a cooler place than in town but not easily reached by 
those without cars, so that the attendance of those not inter- 
ested was restricted, but we who attended were well repaid for 
our efforts. 

The usual business was transacted and the following officers 
were elected: President, J. D. Barker, Cisco; vice-president, 
J. T. Lowe, Orth; secretary, W. H. Rollins, Cleburne; Superin- 
tendent, Rev. L. C. Prater, Brownwood; trustee, three years, 
J. P. Lowe, Olney; Fellowship Committee, the Rev. J. D. Barker, 
Cisco, the Rev. J. S. Dunbar, McDade, and C. G. Watson, New- 
castle. 

Among the resolutions adopted was one deploring the fact 
that the Rev. R. L. Brooks, our efficient Superintendent for over 
sixteen years, was compelled to give up the office and all active 
preaching for the present, on account of the needs of his family, 
and commending and thanking various members of the Brooks 
family for their always active part in the work and sacrifices 
made for the Universalist Church. 

The Rev. L. C. Prater, or, as we love to call him, Leonard, 
was converted to Universalism when a boy, by the Rev. J. D. 
Barker, who encouraged him to take a six year course at St. 
Lawrence. Now it became the pleasant duty of Judge Barker to 
preside over the ordination of Leonard Prater, to welcome him 
into the Texas work and wish him Godspeed in his chosen field. 

Sunday was the big day at the Convention, with a good at- 
tendance at all meetings. 

Dinner and supper were served under the tabernacle, and 
each was a feast of good things which all could enjoy. 

Miss Blanche Williams presided at the piano, and was always 
prompt and efficient. 

We want all Texas Universalists and any others who may 
be interested to send a word of greeting to our new Superintend- 
ent, the Rev. L. C. Prater, 1509 Ave. B, Brownwood, Texas, 
tell him of your local conditions and needs and give him your 
earnest co-operation. 

The new Superintendent, Mr. Prater, made a report of the 
work he had done in the short time he had been in the field, clos- 
ing with the following paragraphs: 

“Let me urge you to increase your support of the General 
Convention. We need especially to pay off, as soon as possible, 
our obligation to it. Also I want to urge support of our financial 
program so that we may soon settle our obligation to Brother 
Brooks. 

““As we take up our work together I am very hopeful that 
we may be highly successful. With every one working on this 
job faithfully we can accomplish great good and can make our 
hopeful message a beneficent influence in the lives of many more 
people. I hope that we may greatly enlarge our work. More- 
over, I am especially desirous of our placing our work on a self- 
supporting basis, so that we will not have to rely on the Young 
People. They have been very generous to us for ten years. Let 
us show them our greatest appreciation, not by word of mouth 
alone, but also by real work. We can do it if we set ourselves to 
the task diligently. If every Universalist in Texas will get 
down to this job and will work unceasingly, we can make our 
own way and give the Young People the satisfaction of having 
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helped us on to greater things, as well as an opportunity to de- 
vote their energies to another field. Let us not get in the habit 
of being dependent. We must make our own way. If we work 
together we can accomplish that thing. Come on now and let’s 
do the job right.” 

No doubt many will wonder, as I have, if all these efforts 
for, and preaching and teaching of, Universalism have accom- 
plished anything worth while in Texas. As far as numbers go 
we stand about as we have stood for years. I can see little 
change as an organization during the thirty-three years I have 
been serving as secretary, a loss here and a gain there, but on the 
whole a steady advance, which is illustrated by one comparison: 
About thirty years ago we voted to make the salary of the Su- 
perintendent, who at that time was the Rev. A. G. Strain, $400, 
provided he could collect it. This year we placed the salary at 
$2,000 and expenses, this in the face of the fact that the Y. P. 
C. U., who have been paying one-half, have reduced their pay- 
ment to $900. 

While Texas is notorious for certain fundamentalist leaders, 
the liberal element is in the majority and increasing in numbers, 
but what I consider greater than all is the kind of men and 
women who are coming from these old Universalist families. 
Among them are many of whom we may be justly proud, who are 
taking leading places in their chosen fields, and the successful 
ones in all lines are out of proportion to almost any average 
group of people. The roll of leaders is a long one and most of 
them give the credit to Universalist teachings. 

Was it all worth while? Yes, most emphatically. 

* * * 
THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of Use and Abuse 


I sate with two men at Luncheon, and they pondered long 
over the Bill of Fare. And they debated as to what was good 
for them and what was not, and how many Calories this food 
had and whether it would agree with something else. And I 
made short work of it. For I Jooked for what I thought would 
taste good, and ate it with a Thankful Heart, and went my way 
and was happy. : 

And they said, How is it that thou givest thine order so 
Casually, and eatest so at Random? 

And I said, I have learned with Saint Paul to eat and ask 
no questions, and with the dear Lord Jesus to take little thought 
if any what I shall eat. 

And they began to count up my Calories and to tell me my 
faults. 

And they said, Tel] us what thou eatest and we will tell 
thee what thou art. 

And I said, Not on your lives. Yesee meas I am and know 
not what I have eaten. Whether I eat or drink I do all to the 
Glory of God by eating it and forgetting it, and using my strength 
in Service and in Joy. 

And they said, The Human Stomach is not constructed to 
endure such abuse as thou givest it. 

And I said, Forget it. I do not abuse my Human Stomach. 
I eat Moderately and I never Overeat. I imitate. my friends, 
the old Greek Philosophers, by rising from the table Capable 
but not Desirous. And I can trust my Normal Appetite to 
select from such food as is before me that which of the available 
supply will best meet the conditions of my Body and Mind. 
But if ye speak of Abuse, I will tell you this. The Human 
Stomach is made to endure without much complaint all kinds 
of Abuse but one. 

And they asked, What is the one Abuse which the Human 
Stomach will not endure? 

And I said, The one Abuse which the Human Stomach will 
not endure is Watching. The most digestible meal can be made 
indigestible by watching it and wondering if it will digest. 

And they said, Thou lookest like an healthy man for thy 
years, albeit thou art such an Heretick in the matter of Dietet- 
icks. Dost thou eat anything and everything? 

And I said, Everything but Health-foods. 
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The General Convention at Work 


TRANSPORTATION BULLETIN 

Transportation Agent, the Rev. L. W. Brigham, D. D., 

6010 Dorchester Avenue, Chicago. 
Instructions to Delegates Regarding Railroad Tickets 

Universalist Conventions, Washington, D. C., Oct. 19-27, 
1929. 

The following directions are submitted for your guidance; 

1. Tickets at the regular one way tariff for the going journey 
may be obtained on any of the following dates (but not on any 
other date}: 


New England Passenger Association Territory ...Oct. 17-23. 
Central Passenger Association Territory ......... Oct. 17-23. 
Trunk Line Association Territory .............- Oct. 17-23. 


Southwestern Passenger Association Territory -.Oct. (dates not yet received) 


Western Passenger Association Territory: 


Rehan oS Se SS Se aa ee ena Oct.( dates not yet received) 
Towa, Mianesota, Colorado, ete. .........-..- Oct. (dates not yet received) 
California and Washington ..............-- Oct. (dstes not yet received) 
Southeastern Passenger Association .......2....- Oct. 16-22. 
‘Transcontinental Passenger Association ......... Oct. (dates not yet received) 


Be sure that when purchasing going ticket you request a certificate 
for the Universalist General Convention, no matter which of the 
Conventions you are to attend. Do not make the mistake of 
asking for a “recetpt.”’ 

2. Present yourself at the railroad station for tickets and 
certificates at least thirty minutes before departure of train 
on which you begin your journey. 

3. Certificates are not kept ai all stations. If you inquire at 
your home station, you can ascertain whether certificates and 
through tickets can be obtained to place of meeting. If not ob- 
tainable at your home station, the agent will inform you at what 
station they can be obtained. You can then purchase a local 
ticket to the station which has certificates in stock, where you 
can purchase a through ticket and at the same time ask for and 
obtain a certificate to place of meeting. 

4. Immediately on your arrival ai the meeting preseni your 
certificate io the endorsing officer, the Rev. L. W. Brigham, D. D., 
Transportation Agent, as the reduced fares for the return journey 
do not apply unless you are properly identified as provided for 
by the certificates. 

5. It has been arranged that the special agent of the carriers 
will be in attendance from Oct. 19 to 26 inclusive, to validate 
certificates. If you arrive at the meeting and leave for home 
again prior to the special agent’s arrival, or if you arrive at the 
meeting after the special agent has left, you can not have your 
certificate validated and consequently you will not obtain the 
benefit of the reduction on the home journey. 

6. So as to prevent disappointments, it must be understood 
that the reduction on the return journey is not guaranteed, but 
is contingent on an attendance ai the meeting of not less than 150 
members of the organization and dependent members of their 
families, holding regularly issued certificates obtained from 
ticket agents at starting points, from where the regular one-way 
adult tariff fares to place of meeting are not less than sixty-seven 
cents on going journey. Certificates issued to children at half 
fares will be counted the same as certificates held by adults. 

7. If the necessary minimum of 150 certificates are presented 
to the special agent, and your certificate is duly validated, you 
will be entitled up to and including Oct. 30, 1929, to purchase a 
return ticket ria the same route over which you made the jour- 
ney at one-half of the regular one-way tariff fare from the place of 
meeting to the point at which your certificate was issued. 

8. Return tickets issued at the reduced fares will not be 
good on any limited train on which such reduced fare trans- 
portation is not honored. Such tickets are subject to same stop- 
over regulations as apply on regular one-way tickets. 

9. No refund of fare will be made on account of failure to 
obtain proper certificate when purchasing going tickets, nor on 
account of failure to present validated certificate when purchas- 
ing return tickets. 


10. Tickets purchased on clergy fare permits do not count 
toward the total of 150 certificates necessary to secure the Con- 
vention rates. Only the certificates turned in to the Transporta- 
tion Agent and properly validated can be counted. 3: 

Railroad and Pullman Fares =a 

Below are given railroad and Pullman fares from various 
central points. Information about rates from other places may 
be obtained from local railroad agents. 


To Washington, D.C. One-Way Half Pare Lower Upper 
From Fare Return Berth Berth 
one-way one-way 
Bas eS oe ee a $22.97 $11.49 $7.50 36.00 
APOSERREBIRE oo oon swe cn 22.52-G-1 5.63-B 4.50-B 
Pistia, MUM Ss ce ee ne 25.20-G-1 12.60 5.63-B 4.50-B 
Boston, Mass. ...... ere -. 16.40-G-1 8.20 5.63 4.50 
Beatsieisartn Who eo <2 os oe 15.16-G-3 7.38 5.63-S 4£.50-S 
pr eR ene 15.71 7.36 4.50 3.60 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ........... 22.27 11.14 6.75 5.40 
a Le Oe 27.7 13.89 3.25 6.60 
Cincinnati, Ohio ...........-.. 20.15 10.03 5.63 4.50 
Cleveland, Ohio .............. 15.63 7.83 4.50 3.00 
eo ee 19.04-G-1 9.52 5.63-B 4.50-B 
= Ee pA et 17.83-G2 $.92 5.63-W 4.50-W 

Indianapolis, Ind. ............. 24.10 12.05 7.50 6.00 
Jacksonville, Fla. ........-...-. 28.41 14.21 8.63 6.90 
Los Angeles, Calif. ............ 103.07 51.54 31.50 25.20 
Minneapolis, Minn. ............ 42.44 21.22 12.0) 9.60 
New Same Gltgr occ 25 Voss c se. 8.14 4.07 3.75 3.00 
Portland, Maine _............. 20.32-G-1 10.16 5.63-B 4.50-B 
Springfield, Mass. ............. 12.98-G 6.49 5.63 4.50 
Syracuse Nee 8 soon cz cca 14.344 TAT 3.75 3.00 


(Explanation of signs: G. Fare applies via Grand Central 
Terminal. Via Hell Gate Bridge 90 cents extra. No through 
Pullman service ria Grand Central Terminal. lk. Via Boston. 
2. Via Worcester. 3. Via Springfield. 4. Via Rochester. B. 
Pullman rates apply from Boston. W. Pullman rates apply 
from Worcester. S. Pullman rates apply from Springfield.) 

From Boston and other New England points, it is possible 
to use the boats of the Eastern Steamship and Fall River Lines 
between Boston and New York. The half-fare return rate is 
granted by these companies on tickets over their lines. Based 
on two persons using a $3.00 stateroom in each direction, the 
total cost of round trip transportation from Boston to Washing- 
ton, using boat to New York and rail from there to Washington, 
would be approximately $10 less than by rail. This takes into 
account the half rate for the return trip. Convention certificates 
must be secured to obtain these rates. 


Special Cars 

Itis probable that a special Pullman will be run from Chicago 
to Washington. The Rev. L. Ward Brigham, D. D., 6010 
Dorchester Avenue, Chicago, will be in charge of this. Apply 
to him for information. 

Other special Pullmans can be provided from central points 
if enough delegates go together. One or more such ears will 
probably go from Boston to accommodate New England dele- 
gates. Apply to the Executive Secretary, 176 Newbury Street, 
Boston, Mass., for information. 


Clergy Permits 


As pointed out above, tickets purchased on clergy permits 
do not count toward the total of 150 certificates necessary to 
secure the half-fare return rate. All who can do so will serve the 
interests of all by buying regular tickets on the going journey 
and securing the necessary certificate. 

For New England ministers, clergy permits are good only 
for tickets between New York and Washington. With very 
few exceptions the one and a half round trip Convention rate 
will be much more economical than full fares to and from New 
York with half-fare from New York to Washington. Ministers 
in New England will, therefore, find it to their advantage to 
travel on the Convention Certificate Plan and not on clergy 
permits. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


FROM A LIFE-LONG UNIVERSALIST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

For some time I have been reading and enjoying the Chris- 
tian Leader. Your Cruisings have more than interested me, 
they have uplifted me, like looking “‘unto the hills from whence 
cometh my strength.’’ They have brought many glorious 
things to my remembrance. Can not you and the ‘‘Madame”’ 
cruise down Standing Stone way? It is a wonderful old historical 
town, named for a very tall, heavy stone standing up on the 
west bank of the beautiful Susquehanna River, which has been 
there for years. I visited there last August. There is one 
church there, Universalist. They have a beautiful life-size pic- 
ture of our Lord walking on the water. Nearly all the people 
for miles around attend that church. My little grandson, 
John Nelson Wright, great grandson of Mr. Nelson Stevens, 
attended Sunday school for the first time there. When we re- 
turned home he informed us that ‘‘he didn’t take any when they 
passed the money.’’ He didn’t want to be paid for “‘coming to 
such a nice Sunday school,”’ he said. 

IT read Cruisings over and over, stopping only to say ‘‘Praise 
the Lord”’ for the beauties and wonders of nature. 

Your attitude toward all Christians shows forth such 
brotherly love and kindliness, and your great toleration of 
criticism is a great satisfaction to me. 

Ida A. Wright. 

Nichols, N. Y. 


* * 


A RATHER BLACK VIEW 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Dormant parish. Minister, none. Congregation none. 
Sunday school absent. Catholic church going strong. Protes- 
tants just fair—Christian Science and Holy Rollers, a pious few. 
Ministry of this town minus courage to tell the truth that people 
need, but won’t pay for. Spiritual life at low ebb. Moral and 
social state reflected in Sunday. Golf played by town officials 
and leading churchmen, and daily and nightly receptions, etc., 
at the club house. Sunday movie and baseball, both illegal, 
supply “recreation”? to those who can’t afford golf. Pulpits 
silent on theseissues as also on the debasing cigarette signs corrupt- 
ing the youth of both sexes. Girls reported drunk at frequent 
dances and smoke cigarettes at restaurant tables. May be seen, 
girls in their teens, dressed mostly in face paint and a breech 
cloth with an excuse for a skirt. Bare legged at that. Boot- 
leggers have killed off most of the old soaks, but the town sup- 
ports several of these gentry yet. A thousand or more autos 
over the paved highway last Sunday, going where? Two at- 
tempted suicides within a month. This is a county seat of 
3,000 souls. All the churches are quite liberal and the Uni- 
versalist church is dead. 

7 OF 


* * 


DON’T ARGUE: LIVE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The latest numbers of the Leader have been especially in- 
spiring to me, in view of my own plans for the fall and winter. 
They carry the spirit of what I want to embody in my talk to 
the ——— Convention, and, in part, what I want to say when I 
speak at the ——- Unitarian Convention in October. 

I believe you make it very evident that we are in the process 
of developing a new technique in the presentation of our special 
trust as a denomination. For my single self, I have arrived at a 
point where I no longer argue about our position, or pretend to 
defend it. I’m just assuming it to be so, and am trying to get 
people to live it. I’m inclined to believe that if we ministers 
can get our folks to living Universalism as a religion we shall have 
no need of arguments. When our individual church members 
begin to apply the principles of Universalism they will dis- 


cover that the results are persona! peace, poise, and power, with 
natural by-products in industry, and national and international 
politics. Finding that they have no need of a big standing army 
in their private lives, they will be able to follow the lead of our 
Quaker President, “with malice toward none and charity for 
all.”’ 

Keep up the good work. Some of us will begin to discover 
what Universalism is all about if we don’t cancel our subscrip- 
tions. ; 

M.W. 


* * 


CUT OFF FROM HER CHURCH 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I had so many things in my mind to say to you on your 
editorials and on the comments of the readers, and how I ad- 
mire your stand on all subjects of interest, but my mother’s 
sickness and death has washed them from my mind. I took her 
to our old home at La Plata, Mo., and put her beside her hus- 
band and children. We had Rey. Arthur McDavitt to conduct 
the services, and I was so pleased with him. I used to know 
him when he was a little boy, and to see him such a useful man 
is a joy, for so many are turning the other way. It did me so 
much good. It seemed that I could not leave him, for Iam asa 
person starved, being isolated from my church. I told him I 
might never see another Universalist minister and he could not 
realize what it meant to me to hear his good words of comfort 
and cheer. 

I will always feel that you are a personal friend to me— 
way out in Oklahoma—away from my church. 

Mrs. J. W. Overstreet. 

Bristow, Oklahoma. 


* * 


A PERSONAL LETTER FROM DR. MACPHERSON 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I’m having a most delightfully restful vacation this sum- 
mer far from the maddening crowd. Our little lake is not a 
resort. We are just on the edge of a farming country, and back 
of us lies a cut-over timber country, which, despite old mother 
nature’s efforts to cover the scars of greed, still carries mute 
evidence in blackened stumps of the ruthless exploitation of the 
vast timber resources of this part of our beloved land. But the 
second growth of poplar and young hardwood is a haven for 
deer, and occasionally we see tracks of the black bear, and some- 
times when we are picking blueberries or blackberries we disturb 
a covey of partridge. The night-loving loon hold conventions 
of their kind on our little lake, and Bob White calls to us over a 
stubble field where some poor farmer is flying in the face of na- 
ture’s plea to look around and see that this is a lumber and dairy 
and fruit country. As I write, a much needed rain is falling in 
welcome floods upon the sandy earth, and my little patch of 
everbearing strawberries that I set out last week are perking up 
beautifully, and the ghosts of my Devonshire berry-loving an- 
cestors rejoice within me. 

Walt. 


* * 


CROOKED THINKING AND INTERPRETATION 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the editorial note appended to the communication of one 
of your contributors in the issue of Aug. 24 you make the re- 
mark that you do not know what the writer is writing about. 
After a careful reading twice of said communication, and after 
considering carefully what has been written in the editorial pages 
of the Leader on the matter of punishment for crime, I will add 
for one that I do not see what the writer is writing about. 

In my own experience I have been considered to be both a 
hopeless ‘‘fundamentalist’’ and an “‘atheist,’’ by different dear 
souls who read into my communication, or series of communica- 


El 
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tions, their own interpretations of my meaning. These ex- 
periences many speakers and writers have “‘enjoyed,’’ even 
when their ideas were expressed in the plainest English. 

Habits of thought govern many people, prepossessions, 
the habit of reading into a published article their own inter- 
pretation. Notoriously is this true in regard to the reading of 
the Scriptures. Personally I have known of the same selection 
of Scripture being interpreted in diametrically opposite ways. 

Generally speaking, I would much rather speak on a ques- 
tion before a well-selected jury of three or five judges for de- 
cision as to the merits of the argument than before a mixed 
audience for their vote. 

Regarding the controversy over Lincoln’s speeches and 
writings I would bank much more on a careful and scientific in- 
yestigator like William E. Barton than upon some other person, 
meaning to be honest, but liable to the error of “crooked think- 
ing” or interpretation. Witness how Jesus of Nazareth himself 
has been called everything under the sun from a socialist or 
individualist to a simple prophet or a go-getter in the most ap- 
proved modern style of “‘selling’’ his goods. As to all of the 
various interpretations of his sayings by the common readers of 
our English Bible, space forbids even a mere catalogue! 

George L. Mason. 

Orange, Mass. 


* * 


ANOTHER SIDE ABLY STATED 


To the Ediior of the Leader: 

Like most readers of the Leader, I regard you as an unusually 
fair-minded man. But occasionally it seems to me that, in your 
determination to be fair to one side, you are—unintentionally 
of course—decidedly unfair to the other. The case of Dr. Rice 
and the Episcopal Church furnishes an illustration of this. You 
are not only fair, you are generous, to Dr. Rice and the Episcopal- 
ians, but your harsh judgment of your fellow Universalists who 
deplore Dr. Rice’s action is not warranted by anything I have 
heard said or have read in the Leader. 

From your editorial in this week’s paper it appears that 
you consider them hard to reason with, touchy, radical, illiberal, 
unwilling to co-operate with other Christians. You imply that 
they regard the different denominations as rival and competing 
organizations—even as enemies. 

Some of them may deserve this, but I know I speak for a 
good many when I say emphatically, Not guilty. 

If any one were seriously to urge that Dr. Rice be dropped 


“from our fellowship or barred from our pulpits you would be 


justified in denouncing that attitude as contrary to Universalist 
principles. But your own attitude toward those of us who feel 
that he showed little respect for the Universalist Church seems 
equally lacking in Universalism. 

We are not radical: many of us are conservative. We are 
not illiberal. We are not unwilling to co-operate with other 
Christians. We are not opposed to dual fellowship when it is 
entered into on terms of equality. We do not look upon other 
denominations as our rivals or our enemies, and we are not their 
enemies. 

We were hurt, not by Dr. Rice’s accepting the fellowship 
of the Episcopal Church, but because it seemed to us that in 
submitting to reordination he admitted that his previous or- 
dination, and that of his brother ministers in the Universalist 
Church, was not sufficient. All that you say of reordination 
is no reply to this. The Episcopal Church does noi ‘recognize 
us as a sister church”’ so long as she refuses to recognize the or- 
dination of our ministers. The adoption of the concordat under 
which Dr. Rice was taken into fellowship was a forward step, 
but it fell far short of meeting us half way. I do not criticise 
Episcopalians for believing that theirs is the church. And since 
they do believe that, they are justified, from their point of view, 
in requiring the reordination of ministers coming into their 
fellowship. I do not regard them as enemies because they take 
that stand. I do not feel unfriendly toward them, and I don’t 
think they feel unfriendly toward us. But my self-respect 


would not let me give assent to their claims by yielding to their 
requirements. 

Of course I do not think Dr. Rice felt that he was sacrificing 
his self-respect. As you say, he followed his light. The only 
thing for which he can be justly blamed is his lack of considera- 
tion for the feelings of his brother ministers—and the laymen too— 
in the Universalist Church. Whether one gan really promote 
Christian unity by an act which wounds the members of his own 
household seems to me very doubtful. 

But I do not despair for the future of the Universalist 
Church because of what Dr. Rice has done. And you can never 
make me believe that you were wholly sincere in your doleful 
prognostications of the death of liberalism in the church if 
many of us agree with Inquirer in the matter. Neither do I 
believe that you think as meanly of us as you profess to. Such 
Pessimism and uncharitableness are quite out of character. 

“Be yourself.’’ 

A.F. 


x = 


THE BUCKSPORT CRUISING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A copy of your publication of Aug. 24 was just placed on 
my desk, and it gave me great pleasure to read the article ““Sum- 
mer Cruises Near By—An Old Town on the Penobscot,’’ by 
Johannes. , 

I think this is absolutely one of the best descriptions that 
I have ever read of a trip from Boston to Rockland and thence 
up the Penobscot. As one fami:iar with the country, it cer- 
tainly brought back fond memories. 

We were also much gratified by the reference to the trip on 
our steamer, and will be glad if you will extend our sincere re- 
gards to the author. 

A. B. Sides. 
Vice-President Eastern Steamship Lines. 
= = 

FAVORS LIFE SENTENCE FOR ANY FOURTH 

OFFENDER 
To the Ediior of the Leader: 

Referring to Mr. Washburn’s letter in the Aug. 24 Leader 
you say you do not know what he is talking about. 

Since I would have “talked about’’ the same editorial to 
which he refers, the first editorial in the issue of Aug. 10, 7 feel 
sure, for one, that Mr. Washburn was talking about that edi- 
torial; in fact he says that he was. 

I have read and reread your editorial and his letter, and it 
appears clear to me that he drew the inevitable conclusion from 
what you wrote, the conclusion that you consider the Baumes 
law too severe and that you desire its repeal. 

I am not familiar with the provisions of the Baumes law 
for second and third offenses (which you mention), but the pro- 
vision for fourth offenses, which has made the law prominent 
and famous, makes it mandatory for a judge to sentence to life 
imprisonment any person who has beén convicted for the fourth 
time. 

It seems reasonable to conclude, and just to society in 
reaching that conclusion, that any man who has been caught and 
convicted four times (and we know not how many offenses were 
not reported) has chosen a life of crime and, since he has not 
profited by three attempts to cure him, through corrective punish- 
ment, will continue to be an enemy of society. 

Although during my entire ministry I have been greatly 
interested in prison reform, and have deplored the defects in our 
system, yet I heartily favor the Baumes law. “If thine eye 
offend thee pluck it out” recognizes the claims of the entire body 
over the continuance of any one member. Society must not be 
so solicitous for the individual that it forgets itself. 

I believe you may have been influenced against the Baumes 
law and may have concluded that we are back to “rack and 
thumbscrew” days, here in New York, because a sensational 
press has persistently and malignantly reported Baumes law con- 
victions as follows: 
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“Youth will spend life behind bars for stealing $5,” or 
““Man sentenced for life for selling a pint of beer.’’ The truth 
is that the specific nature of the fourth offense, its magnitude or 
insignificance, have nothing to do with the case. It is the fact 
that a man has shown by being guilty four times that he is an 
habitual crimina]. He may not be “hopeless’’ but our present 
system can not awe him. 

As a matter of fact J believe it appears that the recent riot- 
ing in prisons is due not to the Baumes law but to overcrowding 
and enforced idleness, two things that would cause any body of 
men to rebel. 

I am sure that if we had sufficient room for our prisoners 
and exacted from each of them the limit of their productive 
capacity, at least eight hours a day and five or six days a week, 
and paid them full standard wages for their work, we should do 
much to banish the discontent of the prisoners, would minister 
to their self-respect by enabling them to pay for board and room 
and also support their families (thus aiding in preventing future 
crime, in many cases), and certainly would make it possible 
to provide adequate quarters and good food. 

Although a staunch friend of organized labor, I deplore its 
opposition to the productive employment of prisoners. 

I am told that the Baumes law has driven from our state 
many professional criminals. I am sorry for the states that 
have received them, but they have only to enact a similar law to 
get relief. 

Harry Adams Hersey. 

Canton, N. Y. 


= = 


THINKS WE SHOULD GIVE UP THE NAME FATHER 


To the Ediior of the Leader: 

Your first editorial in the Leader of July 27, ‘Shall We Let 
Go of Father,’’ sounds rather pathetic, yet nevertheless I think 
we should let it go, as far as the use of the words is concerned. 
There is no scientific basis for the use of the idea, and nothing in 
nature which points to any fatherly interest in man any more 
than in the beasts of the fields or the fowls of the air. The idea 
harks back, not to Jesus, but to the ancient Greek and Roman 
mythologies, to the gods on Mt. Olympus. 

A father presupposes a mother, but there is no mother of 
the race in the Christianity which holds to the fatherhood idea, 
so we are really half orphans at best. 

The only evidence we can adduce for the idea is subjective, 
what we can find in our personal experience, and that is largely 
educational. 

I think if the evolutionary theory is correct it knocks out 
the idea of fatherhood entirely. I ‘would therefore suggest that 
if we want our creedal statement to be as near the truth as pos- 
sible, we should strike out from our five principles the first and 
second clauses and substitute therefore the first clause of the 
Winchester profession. ‘“We believe in one God whose nature is 
love’’ (then I would say further) revealed in the life and teaching 
of the great Nazarene, whose authority for truth we accept, 
whose leadership we desire to follow, whose purpose—to es- 
tablish a righteous social order among men,—we aim to promote. 

I would go still further, and revise the other statements as 
follows: 

We believe the Bible to be an authentic and trustworthy 
account of the events they record, showing unmistakably their 
human origin and wonderful human interest. We believe that 
the wrongdoer will inevitably suffer the consequences of the 
wrong done. We also believe in the triumph of God over evil, 
and in some of God’s many mansions every soul will come into 
harmony with the everlasting love which is God. 

In conclusion I want to say thank you for that Cruising in 
the barn full offurniture. I would not grab that oatmeal boiler, 
though if it had been a rice steamer I should hide it somewhere 
lest I might never find another, but I did almost envy you the 
time you had looking over those old magazines. I was reading 
most of them as they were being published. What a host of 
memories you did stir in me. How I did enjoy Howells and a 


lot of other writers of those days whose names you did not see, 
and those Universalist Quarterlies! I was reading them from 
1878 until they were suspended, and that particular number, 
July, 1885, has special memories. I knew personally four of 
the people whose names you mention as contributors—Dr. 
Cone, the brightest of the men of his day in the Universalist 
Church, the Rev. W. S. Ralph, Harriet M. Snell, and her father, 
the Rey. Nelson Snell. 
Ella E. Bartlett. 
= * 
DR. POWERS ON PRISON REFORM 


To the Ediior of the Leader: 

Since the outbreaks in Clinton and Auburn prisons in New 
York and in other prisons in other states, I have thought of writ- 
ing about them and suggesting, if you were familiar with the 
prison history of New York and especially of the administration 
of Judge Graves of Herkimer as one of the three old Commis- 
sioners of Prisons, that you write an article under the title of 
“A Cruise in Siberia under a Good Man.” 

Judge Graves, as I recall old impressions with no means of 
verifying them, became greatly interested in the lifers at Danne- 
mora as men, human beings created in the Divine likeness, and 
gave much thought and time in making the prison rules, while 
strict and penal, yet human, humane, considerate to the pris- 
oners. As a result in the last years of his administration, or 
shortly after, the prisoners at Clinton adopted resolutions set- 
ting forth the appreciation of the “‘lifers’’ for the amelioration 
in their lot which had been brought about by Judge Graves. 
A good man points the way to hope in New York’s Siberia. 

I would write an article myself, but I have no data at hand 
other than my memories of what transpired in New York when 
I was living in the Middle West so many years ago. Those 
memories include some statements made in a sermon which I 
heard forty-five years ago, by a Rev. Mr. Hustable, then a Free 
Baptist preacher, but later a Unitarian. That sermon touched 
upon the early life of Judge Graves, which he wasted as a victim 
of drink, when his father and most friends except his wife and one 
other, a lawyer, cast him off. The lawyer picked him out of the 
gutter and took him into his office and succeeded in bringing out 
the manhood of Graves. In the spirit of that lawyer and in 
that of the Universalist Church, Graves worked at Dannemora. 
Please look up the story. Possibly Judge Charles Bell of Her- 
kimer could give you all the data which you would need, or 
secure it for you. He is Graves’s successor at the present time 
and the most active worker in our Herkimer church. He used 
to be in my Sunday school in Cedarville in the seventies. In 
his way and time, Graves, like the good bishop of Victor Hugo’s 
“Les Miserables,’’ touched the divine spark in those who before 
hadno hope. The forgotten history of Clinton should be brought 
to light. We needa cruise to our darkest and vilest Siberias. 
We need it under the leadership of one like Graves with love 
and hope for his fellow men. Can not Johannes of the Christian 
Leader lead in this much needed expedition of faith? 

i LeGrand Powers. 

Washington, D.C. i 

= * 


HATRED AGAINST RELIGION JUSTIFIED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial caption on Labor Day and Christians is 
only an omission from thought that you have perhaps forgotten, 
about what the real intelligent workers think of your present 
religion. It is the same opium preserved in the black bottle. 

Capitalists never suffer from lack or want, and never pro- 
duce anything useful to society, just like the clergymen. 

We find that religion is of to-day as ready as ever to bless 
the riches, and console poverty with meekness and ignorance 
to the workers. 

So therefore the hatred against religion is justified at all 
times. 

Alex Boris. 

Hazleton, Penn. 
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Home and Children 


CHILDHOOD’S AMBITION 
When I grow up I’m going to be 
The man who carpents beds. 
I’m going to make ’em big as three, 
With padded foots and heads. 
But, best of all, I’ll see each gets 
The grandest, strongest springs 
To jump and jump on like the nets 
Men have in circus rings. 


Then my little boy can yell, ‘“Whoop-la!”’ 
And bounce to the bureau top. 
T’'ll clap and shout, ‘“‘“Go on! Hurrah!’ 
Not like my dad, ‘“‘Here! stop!’’ 
I'll laugh, but I’ll be sort of sad, 
Wishing when I was young 
We acrobats were not called bad, 
And springs could not be sprung. 
Fairfax Downey. 


i kee ae 


PEDO* 
In the days of Richard The Lion-Hearted any 
man of noble birth is allowed to cut off two toes of any 
dog that transpasses their property. 


@W|HO! HO!’ shouted the gayly dressed hunters 
AS) and gave their firey steeds a friendly slap on 
S4| the sweat covered flanks. 

: This merry party was made up of Rolan, 
the great Saxon noble and his gallant followers, 
barons dukes and what not. 

The hunt was at its hight of excietment when 
Rolan stoped to inquier the where-abouts of his prize 
dog, Pedo but as he recived no successful information 
he rode on presuming that Pedo had strayed off into 
another section of the great woods. 

And he was correct for skiming under and hoping 
over the under-brush was a lean beautiful dog. A 
grey-hound and a real beauty loved by all but Fred- 
rick a neighboring Norman noble who had a dog that 
matched Pedo in strenght, beauty but not in in- 
tellengence. Fredrick jumped at every chance to 
play Rolan a mean trick. 

And this was the day that fate found her way as 
Pedo was absorbed in chasing a deer when he was 
startled by a gruff voice and two burlly men siezed 
him. He felt a sharp pain and then everything went 
black. When he regained his consiousness the men 
had mounted their horses and were riding away. 
Pedo started to bound after them but the pain was 
too great and he fell limply to the ground and lay 
panting there. 

As dark approached a bleeding dog was to be 
seen crawling misserbly homeward. 

While at home Rolan was pacing the floor with 
growing impationce and anxionty. He had just 
turned to order a servant to look for Pedo when he 
appeared at the doorway in person. Rolan ran and 
knelt beside the tourtured dog. At first he looked 
terrified but his terro turned to unblieveble anger as 
he relized what had happened. He knew that this 
was some Fredrick’s work. 


*From an original manuscript written by a twelve-year-old 
child in Cleveland, Ohio, following a rereading of “Ivanhoe.” 


“The scrondle! I warrant that his corps shall 
experience death before a fornight.”’ 

This was a terrible oath and startled the on- 
lookers to such a degree that those ,who were able 
fled in terrer. 

“No coward shall cut off the toes of the best dog 
in the country with out paying dearly for it,’ and to 
the servant “Fetch me some writing matiral.” 

His script read as followes. 


Sir Fredrick of Dumore: 
I challange you to a combat twenty days hence 
for the allsult you paid my dog, Pedo. 
Rolan De Langee. 


Part Two The Tourmant 


Every class was asembled from the serfs to the 
greatest of great nobles. Every one was laughing and 
joking some quietly, some lowdly but a good time 
was being had by all. But it would be a pity to dwell 
any longer on the crowd for already the knights were 
beginning to line up. 

Their armor was new and shinny and they made 
a very picturest scene as they sat on their glossy 
steeds. Amoung these sat the statly figure of Rolan 
on a red roan whose shiny coat and trappings shim- 
mered in the sun-light like rhinestones and at his side 
sat our well-known figure Pedo. Amoung the Nor- 
mans Sat Fredrick on a huge black horse, with equaly 
as fine armor and who also had his dog Lupo, a fearce 
looking beast with the strength of a lion. 

But look! The two are advancing. A third 
person in the ring is what we nowdays call a refree. 
But before the two enemys meant out rushed two dogs. 
Every one stared wide eyed in amazement at two 
maddened dogs rolling over and over in the dust. 
Each relizing one misstep means death. 

Lupo lunged at Pedo he repeated this act several 
times but without sucess because Pedo advoided him 
with marvaleous skill. Pedo waited patiantly until 
he saw his chance. It came when Lupo came directly 
for him. Pedo pretened to move to oneside and Lupo 
saw him so he rushed to the side of him. But to his 
and every one elses suprize Pedo stood perfectly still. 
Lupo was a gonner. Pedo had jumped on him and 
was madly tearing him up. There was a roar of 
admiration and the whole stadium went wild. But 
the yelling was changed to shireking when they saw 
Fredrick dash after Pedo striking at him wildy with 
his battle axe. Pedo would have meant his doom 
right then if Rolan had not cut in and faced the furi- 
ous man bravly. Only the clashing of the armor and 
muffled shireks could be heard. Both of them had 
broken their lances and were fighting on ground with 
battle axes, 

Fredrick dwelt Rolan such a blow that he thanked 
God that his armor braced him up. The blood rushed 
to his head and he gave his apponent his mightest 
blow under which Fredrick crumpled up and fell 
stone dead. But not a minute too soon for Rolan 
grabed his sadle faint with the loss of energy and 
Blood. But he had carried out his oath and Pedo 
had had his revenge too. 
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If we need a figure to illustrate the relation of mind and body, let us not think of parallel lines. Let us rather imagine that the body is @ 
kind of ladder up which Nature climbs to a new reality—the reality of mind. . . . Through mind, science, art, philosophy, social 
organization and moral progress have been realized. Already we are looking forward to more perfect ari and science, a 
truer philosophy, better social organization, and higher moral ideals.—G. T. W. Patrick. 


Have You a Mind? If So, What Is It? 

What Is the Mind? By George T. W. 
Patrick. In the Series entitled Philos- 
ophy for the Layman. (Macmillan. 
$2.50.) 

The Battle of Behaviorism. By John 
B. Watson and William MacDougall. 
In the New Science Series. (W. W. 
Norton. $1.00.) 

Throughout the history of man’s at- 
tempts to understand what happens 
when he thinks (or thinks that he thinks) 
the various solutions of the problem have 
narrowed down to three. Some thinkers 
have held to the common sense idea that 
we have (or are) both minds and bodies; 
that sometimes the mind affects the body, 
as when our determination to do some- 
thing produces the necessary movements, 
and sometimes the body affects the mind, 
as when we are drowsy, or injured, or 
stimulated by drugs, or depressed by lack 
of food. But other thinkers have said 
there are not two realities, body and mind. 
Either they have said the mind is all and 
what seems material and bodily is only 
the product or creation of thought, or 
else they have said the body is al] and 
what we call thought and feeling and will 
can be shown to be nothing else than the 
effect of bodily changes. 

Of course those who believe we are both 
bodies and minds have a hard task to ex- 
plain the relation of the physica! to the 
mental. They have not yet found any 
simple explanation. And the study of 
evolution has not made their task easier, 
for they have to face awkward questions. 
Where was mind when bodies were just 
single-celled organisms responding to the 
heat and light coming from the sun? How 
did mind come to be associated with body? 
And so forth. But they believe that ques- 
tions are meant to stimulate thought and 
not to be run away from, and they feel 
that it is too easy (and altogether futile) to 
run away from the problem and say there 
is no mind after all. 

The layman in these matters must 
wonder why gifted men spend time and 
energy in debating such a question as 
that which heads this review. Why not 
be content to use the mind and leave the 
mystery of its association with the body 
alone? Of course the answer is just that 
which the thinker has always had to offer 
to the practical man. A question once 
raised refuses to be ignored, and even the 
practical man, though he may scorn specu- 
lation, is actually adopting one answer 
rather than another when he acts as if 
one were true. 

Since about 1912 there has been a re- 


vival of the materialist’s answer. that 
what happens to and in the body is enough 
to account for everything that most of 
mankind has attributed to a mysterious 
something called the mind. The arch- 
apostle of this doctrine is Dr. John B. 
Watson, and his form of it has come to be 
called ‘‘behaviorism’’—because he holds 
that we can study and explain only that 
which we observe and all that we can ob- 
serve is the behavior of the human animal. 
He dismisses the claim of the practical 
man and of the traditionalist among psy- 
chologists that we can observe “what goes 
on inside of us.’”’ Introspection, he says, 
is a mere delusion. But there are students 
who admit readily that by observing the 
body we can learn much about people, 
and yet deny that such observation can 
tell us all we want or all we need to know. 
These men brave the taunt that they are 
old-fashioned and go on using the method 
of introspection, even though they check 
it whenever possible by observing overt 
actions. Dr. MacDougall] is one of the 
best-known of these students and teachers 
of psychology. The two professors, Wat- 
son and MacDougall, were persuaded to 
debate the issue between them, and in 
“The Battle of Behaviorism,”’ a little book 
of less than a hundred pages easily read in 
an hour, we have the speeches they made. 

The titles of the two speeches betray 
appeals to the two camps of sympathizers. 
“The Modern Note in Psychology,’’ Wat- 
son’s title, will predispose some readers 
to attach greater weight to what he has to 
say. There are those of us who can not 
bear not to be up-to-date. ‘‘Fundamentals 
of Psychology,’’ MacDougall’s title, ral- 
lies the defenders of tradition. Modernist 
against fundamentalist! So it would seem. 
But it is not difficult for MacDougall to 
point out that while Watson was stil] a 
youth he was himself advocating a rational 
behaviorism. He even claims to be its 
chief begetter and exponent. As early as 
1901 he had himself begun experiments 
with infants, studying the development of 
color-discrimination. And in other ways 
MacDougall has been a modernist and a 
campaigner. 

Dr. MacDougall certainly has the best 
of it in the debate. All he has to do is to 
show that the much-vaunted explanation 
of human behavior in terms of response to 
stimulus does not account for all that 
happens, and therefore does not explain 
al] that we want to understand about hu- 
man beings. We can forgive Dr. MacDou- 
gall his slight sareasms and his obvious 
sense of superiority. The latter is, to us, 
justified by his training and his experi- 


ence, as well as by his skill in disposing of 
Dr. Watson’s dogmatism. He points out 
several advantages enjoyed by his oppo- 
nent, perhaps the most important being 
that Watson’s views “simplify so greatly 
the problems that lie before the student: 
they abolish at one stroke many tough 
problems with which the greatest intellects 
have struggled with only very partial 
success for more than two thousand years; 
and they do this by the bold and simple 
expedient of inviting the student to shut 
his eyes to them and to forget that they 
exist.’’ Watson appears to many as the 
great liberator, emancipating them from 
the task of struggling with problems they 
do not comprehend. 

One of the best points MacDougall 
makes is that Watson and his fellow- 
believers are the men really behind the 
times. In treating the human being as a 
machine, complex but mechanically ex- 
plainable, they suppose that they have 
behind them the authority of physical 
scientists. In this they are mistaken. It 
is easy to show that the new view of the 
universe given us by the greatest scientists 
of our time has radically changed our 
ideas of matter and shown us a world in 
which something more than mechanical 
necessity is at work. : 

In Professor Patrick’s book, which is a 
laudable attempt to make the complex 
issues significant to the ‘“layman,’’ we 
have a thorough and systematic treatment 
of the question, based upon full knowledge 
of the work of various schools of psycholo- 
gists and upon a solid foundation of 
philosophical thought. Dr. Patrick seeks 
escape from the question “‘How is the 
mind related to the body?” by saying 
that the mind is simply the sum-total of 
a certain class of activities of a living 
being. ‘‘The mind is something which the 
body achieves, or which is achieved 
through the body by means of the creative 
forces of evolution, or, as many of us would 
prefer to say, by Creative Effort.’? With 
resourcefulness, intelligent control, and 
reflective thinking “‘a new reality has come 
into the world, mediated, to be sure, by 
the human body, but none the less an in- 
dependent form of being, having its own 
principles and laws, and being itself 
effective in future developments both in 
nature and in society. The world is dif- 
ferent because of this mental life.’ From 
this point of view the book deals with such 
subjects as our interests, the nature of 
consciousness, the evolution of mind, and 
the formative forces in the creation of 
mental life. 

(Continued on page 1148) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 
Pr. Earle: 
Sept. 8-14. Vacation. 
Miss Slaughter: 


Derby Line, Vt. 


Sept. 8-14. Headquarters. 
Dr. Huntley: 
Sept. 8-14. Scranton, Penn. Head- 


quarters. 


* * 


IN MEMORY OF DR. HENRY 


These are the longings which my heart 
doth hold— 

To learn to speak the truth to fellow men, 

To do whate’er I know is right to do, 

To search with justly criticising ken 

My inward self, and then, to mold anew 

My character. To mingle with the sad, 

And understand. To blend the joys of 
life, 

And send them forth to make my fellows 
glad. 


To work, to fail, to strive and build again; 
To teach my will to follow my command; 
In kingly business delve, and yet to know 
The way of building with the laborer’s 
hand. 
To learn to be alone, and yet content, 
To multiply my sympathies ten fold; 
To be myself—and to myself be true— 
These are the longings which my heart 
doth hold! 
Olive L. Yonder. 
May 5, 1927. 


‘This poem, which so beautifully typi- 
fies the life of Dr. Carl F. Henry, was 
found in the Bible on his pulpit and was 
read at his funeral. It is reprinted in 
loving memory of him. 

* = 


NEWARK JOINS THE RANKS 


The church school at Newark, N. J., 
steadily progressive, is added to the list 
of those employing full-time directors of 
religious education. Miss Virginia Eddy, 
who now lives in West Orange, N. J., 
will assume leadership in the autumn. 

Miss Eddy recently completed the 
course for directors of religious education 


at St. Lawrence University. 
x = 


A FINE SUMMER SCHOOL 


The Northern New England School of 
Religious Education, held annually at 
the University of New Hampshire, closed 
Sunday, Aug. 26, after having a most 
successful week. Over four hundred 
people attended, either as students or 
as visitors. Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, 
Susan Andrews, Carl Hempel, Mrs. 
Laura Bowman Galer and Mary Slaugh- 
ter were Universalist members of the 
faculty. Several of our church schools 
were well represented, including Waltham, 
Mass., and Nashua, N. H. 

Mrs. Nellie Towne Hendrick, dean of 
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the school, merits special commendation 
for her untiring efforts and loyal devotion 
in building up a splendid interdenomina- 
tional] school.: 

* * 


THE OPENING PRAYER 


From its first session the General Sun- 
day School Association has made much of 
its opening devotional services. The 
following letter from one of the grandest 
of the grand old men of our church indi- 
cates an inspiring and helpful beginning at 
Washington. : 

Dear Dr. Huntley: 

I am in receipt of your letter of the 19th 
instant asking me to offer the prayer at 
the opening service of the General Sunday 
School Association here in Washington, 
Saturday, October 19. This is to say that 
I accept your appointment with great 
pleasure. Anything that I can do to add 
to the interest of your meetings and to aid 
in their success will be cheerfully done. 

Sincerely yours, 
Le Grand Powers. 
= a 


NORTHFIELD 


Mrs. Janet M. Blackford, of Attleboro, 
Mass., reports enthusiastically regarding 
the Religious Education Conference at 
Northfield, Mass. Of the 699 students, 
fourteen were Universalists and we also 
had several attendants who were unable 
to take the full courses. 

Mrs. Blackford says: ““They were nine 
happy days, filled with study, fellowship 
and recreation under the leadership of 
outstanding instructors in the field of re- 


ligious education.” 
* = 


THE CLOSING ADDRESS AT WASH- 
INGTON 


Dr. Effie McCollum Jones announces 
her theme for the final address at our 
Washington convention. It is ‘“Life’s 
Fourth Dimension,’’ a subject certain to 


_ play fair. 


be thought-provoking and strength-pro- 
ducing. This address will be delivered 
on the evening of Tuesday, October 22. 

= * 


TO THE CREDIT OF HENRY 
MURPHY 


The Near East League, whose members 
are “graduates’’ of orphanages under care 
of Near East Relief, has local chapters is 
almost all the towns and villages having a 
group large enough for such an organiza- 
tion. Each chapter makes its own pro- 
gram and its own laws. The following 
“Code of Morals’’ has been adopted by one 
group of one-time America’s wards who 
are now bravely endeavoring to make their 
own way and to practise the principles 
which they believe their American friends 
expect of them: 

1. The law of healih. I will be healthy in 
body and mind. I will keep my clothes, 
my body and my mind clean. 

2. The law of self-control. I will control 
my tongue and wiil not speak mean, vulgar 
or profane words. I will control my tem- 
per, my thoughts, and not get angry. 

3. The law of self-reliance. Self-conceit 
is silly. I will be self-reliant, thinking and 
choosing for myself. I will not be afraid 
of doing right when the crowd does wrong. 

4, The law of reliability. I will be honest 
in word and act. I will not lie or pretend. 
I will do promptly what I have promised 
todo. I will make good use of my leisure. 

5. The law of clean play. Clean play in- 
creases and trains one’s strength. I will 
I will be a good loser or a 
generous winner. 

6. The law of duty. I will try to find out 
what my duty is, what I ought to do, and 
my duty I will do whether it is easy or hard. 

7. The law of clean work. The welfare 
of our country depends on those who have 
learned to do in the right way the things 
that ought to be done. I will take an in- 
terest in my work and will not be satisfied 
with slipshod and merely passable work. 
A wheel or a rail or a nail carelessly made 
may cause the death of hundreds. 

8. The law of good workmanship. One 
man alone could not build a city or a great 
railroad; as we learn better how to work 
together the welfare of our country is ad- 
vanced. Disorder means confusion and 
waste of time and patience. In all my 
work with others, I will be cheerful, co- 
operating heartily with others. 

9. The law of kindness. Those who are of 
different races, colors and conditions must 
live together. Every unkindness hurts the 
common life. Therefore, IJ will be kind in 
all my thoughts. I will bear no spites or 
grudges. I will never despise any one. 
I will be kind in all my speech. I will not 
gossip. I will be kind in all my acts, not 
selfishly insisting on having my own way. 
I will be polite. 
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THE BIRTHPLACE HAS A VICTROLA 


Jf I were a counsellor at the Fresh Air 
Camp, I am sure I should wish many 
times for a victrola at the Birthplace. 
When the children were doing their set- 
ting-up exercises, or when a pageant re- 
quired some of the old melodies to make 
it more beautiful, what wouldn’t I give 
for a victrola! And again, were I the cus- 
todian of the Birthplace, even though I 
had a radio, I should be very glad of a vic- 
trola, when the batteries of the radio 
needed charging, for instance (of course 
assuming that the radio at the Birthplace 
is not the new all electric model). 

The victrola is at the Birthplace. It is 
a very lovely one too, and is the gift of 
Mrs. Edwin Bartlett of North Oxford. 
Now we want records—the sort that the 
children will enjoy in the summer, and 
the sort that you enjoy when you’ve 
comfortably settled in your big arm chair 
in your cozy living room, and it’s warm 
inside and cold and dark outside. 

Mrs. Ida W. Pierce, custodian of the 
Birthplace, will be glad to receive these 
records. Her address is Box 142, North 
Oxford, Massachusetts. 

A.G.E. 


* = 


THE FRESH AIR CAMP 


As this article goes to press we are bring- 
ing to a close eight weeks of work at the 
Fresh Air Camp—from June 29 to Aug. 24, 
inclusive, where three groups of children 
have received benefit. This completes 
the fourth season. . 

As usual, the Y. P. C. U. of Massa- 
chusetts sponsored two groups of fourteen 
children each, chosen by welfare agencies 
in Boston, Somerville, Everett, Worcester 
and Springfield, and each group remained 
for two weeks. They made marked gain 
in weight, one child adding six and one- 
half pounds. 

It was the policy this year to have one 
group of fourteen children remain for the 
last four weeks. Five of these children 
were among the underweights in Oxford, 
selected by the schoo] nurse, and the re- 
maining nine were chosen by the Woon- 
socket Day Nursery and Children’s Home, 
through the interest of a former member 
of our Birthplace Committee, Mrs. Frank 
S. Bowker. 

Too much praise can hardly be given the 
voluntary counsellors, who worked faith- 
fully, cheerfully and unselfishly, devoting 
themselves to the needs of the children and 
doing all in the finest spirit. From the 
ringing of the breakfast bell at seven 
o’clock in the morning ‘until all were in 
bed at eight o’clock at night, some activity 
was planned, the organized games, nature 
walks, craftsmanship and practise for 
play being most interesting. 

One new feature for the August group 


has been the furnishing of a doll house 
made by Mr. Pierce, and containing four 
rooms. Rugs, curtains and paper furni- 
ture contributed to what may rightly be 
called the House Beautiful. 

We are indebted to Elizabeth Osborne 
and other counsellors for arranging a play 
on the life of Clara Barton for presentation 
the day preceding close of camp. 

The diet, being the main matter of 
health education, has been considerably 
improved this year. Fresh vegetables and 
fruits and more eggs have been used, with 
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a larger variety in menus. Two Sundays 
each month children have been served 
chicken, and they have had ice cream every 
Sunday. Mrs. AlJen, the cook, deserves 
a@ special word of commendation for mak- 
ing meals so attractive and for serving 
with the greatest cheerfulness. 

We anticipate a future of increased 
service in this beautiful spot, made more 
attractive on the camp grounds this year 
as the Swiss flag floats on an elevation 
near the children’s cabin—a gift from the 
Swiss Government in honor of Clara 
Barton’s service there, representing the 
world-wide appreciation of her in whose 
memory we are conducting this work. 

‘ Grace K. Thayer. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


OLDER YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEK 
Stanley Manning 

The third annual conference at Ferry 
Beach of the older young people’s group 
proved to be a thorough-going success. 
The attendance was more than double 
that of the preceding year, and the interest 
and value of the discussions correspond- 
ingly greater. 

The program was changed from that of 
the two conferences previously held, and 
two class periods were held each morning, 
long enough to allow for a full presenta- 
tion of the subject, followed by a general 
discussion by members of the class. 

Prof. Clarence R. Skinner, of Tufts 
College, conducted a class in the funda- 
mentals of religion, and Prof. H. Phil- 
brook Morrell, of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, a class in family relationships, 
including the problems involved in the 
proposed substitutes for or modifications 
of the family, and in present-day wedding 
and funeral customs. 

Another feature of the Conference was 
a series of vesper services of various types, 
designed as an experiment in developing 
a form of worship consistent with the 
most advanced and careful thinking which 
would at the same time be truly devo- 
tional. Each of these services differed 
from the others, as the personality and 
point of view of the leaders differed. 
These leaders were: Rev. Max A. Kapp 
of Newtonville, Mass., Rey. Douglas H. 
Robbins and Miss Martha Fischer of 
New Haven, Conn., Rev. Doris A. Swett 
of Plymouth, Mass., Mrs. L. G. Williams 
of Reading, Penn., and Rev. Stanley 
Manning of Augusta, Me. Included in 
the series were services centering in a 
brief devotional talk, a service of medita- 
tion, a service of silence, and a candle- 
light service. On the closing evening of 
the Conference there was an extended 
discussion of the value of the different 
kinds of service held, and of the different 
elements in the usual service of worship. 

There were several social features con- 


nected with the week’s Conference, for it 
was found that several members of the 
group were unusually talented. There 
was an evening of travel, when Miss 
Fischer and Mr. and Mrs. Williams told 
of their visits a year ago, Miss Fischer to 
Germany, and Mr. and Mrs. Williams to 
some out-of-the-way places in Europe and 
northern France. There was an evening 
of music, with contributions by Miss 
Fischer, Mr. Williams, Mr. Robbins, and 
Mr. Dolphin. There was a Stunt Night 
with a camp-fire on the beach, in charge of 
Miss Betty Gould, and an evening in 
Rowland Hall, when the Boy Scouts of 
Peabody, Mass., encamped at the Beach, 
gave an exhibition of their work, and their 
fife and drum corps gave a concert. The 
evening included an auction sale as the 
wind-up of the Ferry Beach Fair, con- 
ducted by Mr. W. V. Alexander. There 
was a delightful shore dinner at Flood’s 
on Thursday noon. 

One of the features of the Conference 
has been the informal and unplanned na- 
ture of the program, aside from the 
classes. After the vesper service on Sun- 
day evening, Aug. 18, the group met 
around the fireplace in the Quillen, dis- 
cussed plans and possibilities, and agreed 
upon the program of social and other ac- 
tivities. By this informality the freedom 
of a real vacation was combined with 2 
worth-while program of intellectual and 
religious value. 

The chief value of the week, however, 
lay in the class discussions. The group 
faced fearlessly and frankly the problems 
of modern life and religion, and is greatly 
indebted to Professor Morrell and Pro- 
fessor Skinner for their generous sharing 
of their time and thought. There was no 
question in the minds of those who re- 
mained throughout the week of the great 
value of the Conference, and the arrange- 
ment of a program for next year was left 
in the hands of those of the group who will 
be present at the General Convention 
session in Washington. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 

Mrs. Joseph Mayo Tilden went to 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 4 to remain 
for an indefinite time, on account of a 
sudden death in the home of a dear friend. 

Rey. Tracy M. Pullman and Mrs. 
Pullman passed through Boston by motor 
Aug. 29, on their way back to Cleveland. 
In a month’s trip they visited Niagara 
Falls, Ferry Beach, Kingfield, Dexter, 
Bar Harbor and Portland, Me., and other 
points in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

Miss Hersey, matron of Bethany Union, 
gave a delightful dinner for Mr. and Mrs. 
Pullman when they were in Boston. 
Other guests were Miss Mary Slaughter 
and Dr. and Mrs. van Schaick. 

Rey. Donald Lothrop of Tufts College 
has been supplying the Des Moines Uni- 
versalist church this summer, after which 
he took a month’s vacation in the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Dr. L. O. Williams preached the last 
two Sundays in August in the Universali 
ehurch at Nottingham, N. H. He will 
return to Buffalo on Sept. 10. 

Mr. Alvar W. Polk, head of the book 
department at Universalist Headquarters, 
in addition to his regular duties at a busy 
season is doing duty as a juror in the Su- 
perior Court at Boston. 

Rev. U. S. Milburn, D. D., of Everett, 
Mass., completed his summer pastorate 
at Chatham, Mass., on Sept. 1. Rev. 
Harry Adams Hersey supplied at Chatham 
Sept. 8 and 15. 

Rev. Max A. Kapp of Newtonville, 
Mass., was the preacher at the union ser- 
Vice in Stoughton, Mass., on Sept. 1. 


Mrs. Frank Dennis from Glendale, Cal., 
a member of the Los Angeles Universalist 
church, was at Headquarters on Aug. 30. 


Kenneth R. Hutchinson of the Throop 
Memorial Church, Pasadena, Cal., will 
enter St. Lawrence this fall to prepare for 
the Universalist ministry. 

Rey. H. E. Rouillard spoke at the union 
service in Westminster, Mass., Aug. 11, 
in the Congregational church, Univer- 

Miss Eleanor Bonner, parish assistant 
in Washington, has returned from a vaca- 
tion in France and Italy, and with her 
mother, Mrs. Donnie P. Bonner. made a 
visit to their old home in Cleveland. 
Both have returned to Washington. 


Rey. Laura Bowman Galer, Miss Mary 
Slaughter, Miss Susan Andrews, Mrs. 
Mary I. Chamberlain and Carl Hempel 
were on the staff of the Northern New 
England School of Religious Education 
at the University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N. H., Aug. 19-26. Mr. Hempel 
acted as assistant dean. Miss Slaughter 


and Interests 


put on the pageant, “The Triumph of the 
Defeated,’ by Fred Eastman, and won a 
notable triumph herself. 

Mrs. Carl F. Henry and daughter, 
Helen, of Pasadena, Cal., are visiting 
relatives in Cleveland. 

Rev. Henry R. Rose, D. D., formerly of 
Newark, N. J., was the preacher at the 
summer service of King’s Chapel, Boston, 
on Aug. 24. 

Rev. Robert Cummins of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has been spending the summer in 
study at Oxford University, England, 
completing his thesis on Cardinal Newman. 
Mr. Cummins sailed for home on Aug. 27, 
on the Leviathan. 

Dean John Murray Atwood preached 
at the Fairhaven Unitarian church, near 
New Bedford, Mass., Aug. 26. This is 
the beautiful church built and endowed by 
the late H. H. Rogers, Dean Atwood was 
in Boston on denominational business 
Aug. 28. 

John Murray Atwood, Jr., of San Fran- 
cisco, whose serious illness we noted some 
time ago, has entirely recovered his health. 


Dr. Clarence E. Rice will deliver a series 
of lectures at the theological school at St. 
Lawrence University, Oct. 14, 15, 16, 
upon “‘Pastoral Care.” 

Iliinois 

Macomb.—Rev. John G. MacKinnon, 
pastor. Church attendance is improving 
steadily. Four new members were re- 
ceived on the last Sunday in June. On 
Aug. 18 we were honored by having as 
guests at Sunday school and church four 
members of the Mt. Pleasant, Ia., church. 
We have been co-operating with the 
churches of the city in union services on 
the Sunday evenings of July and August. 
One service was held in our building and 
at one service our pastor delivered the 
sermon, which was published in the local 
paper, the only one of the sermons preached 
during the union services to be so recog- 
nized. Sunday school attendance has 
more than doubled since Easter and we 
now have three new classes. 


Massachusetts 


Gardner.—Rev. C. L. Paddock, pastor. 
In April our members were saddened by 
the sudden death of Mrs. Paddock. Com- 
ing so soon after settling in a new parish, 
it was an especially hard experience for 
Mr. Paddock, who in his short pastorate 
had endeared himself to a large number 
of townspeople as well as members of the 
church. In the spring a Men’s Club was 
formed. At the first meeting, following 
supper served by the ladies of the church, 
Rev. Arthur Blair of Orange gave an ac 
count of the organization and work of the 
very successful club connected with his 


church. George Seeley, Jr., was elected 
president of the Gardner Club. Suppers 
followed by business meetings were held 
twice a month until August. The club 
has contributed to thé church expenses 
and purchased a piano for the recreation 
room. On April 22 Mr. Paddock preached 
at the evening service in the Swedish 
Methodist church. On May 12 members 
of the Gardner Grange attended church 
and on June 2 the various Masonic bodies 
worshiped with us. June 9 was ob- 
served as Children’s Day with appropriate 
exercises by the Sunday school and the 
christening of five children. One other 
had been christened in May. On June 
20 a June Festival was given in the base- 
ment of the church. On the evening of 
July 15 the Men’s Club and ladies went 
by automobile to Fitchburg and inspected 
the new Swanson Bakery, home of the 
Town Talk Bread. Mr. Harry Brown of 
Worcester, representative of the contern, 
had a few weeks before delivered a lecture 
on “The Successful Business Man”’ at a 
meeting of the Men’s Club. July 30 the 
Sunday school had its annual picnic 
at Dunn’s Park. A lawn party was held 
on the church grounds July 26. The 
church has been closed during August and 
Mr. Paddock has been visiting his son 
and daughters in New York State. He 
has preached each Sunday in Whitesville, 
where he formerly was pastor. The 
Y. P. C. U. held its annual meeting in May. 
Clarence S. Wilkinson was elected presi- 
dent to succeed his brother, Robert F. 
Wilkinson, who has been president three 
years. At the last session of the Sunday 
school before vacation, July 28, pins and 
bars were presented to pupils for perfect 
attendance. Elsie Hill received a silver 
pin, and gold pins for one year were pre- 
sented to Kathleen Seeley, Louise Cramm 
and Marjory Cramm: fourth and fifth 
year bars to Helen Bell and Robert F. 
Wilkinson. 
Ohio 

Miami City—Rev. O. G. Colegrove 
supplied the pulpit here Aug. 11, and 
enjoyed a basket dinner following the 
service. The church has been redecorated 
and is in good shape for the Montgomery 
Association in October. 

Woodstock—Rev. Minnie Colegrove 
of Mitchellville, Ia., preached the morn- 
ing of Aug. 11 and Mr. Colegrove in the 
evening. They remained Aug. 12 to con- 
duct the funeral services of Ed Marsh, a 
near friend of many years. Mr. Marsh 
was highly respected in the community and 
will be missed in our church in Woodstock. 

_ = 
A WEDDING AT THE CHURCH OF 
THE REDEMPTION 

Miss Mary Bullard Saunders and Mr. 
George Cockran Houston were married 
Saturday evening, Aug. 24, in the Church 
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of the Redemption, Boston. The pastor 
of the church, Dr. John Smith Lowe, 
performed the ceremony. ‘The bride, a 
daughter of Mrs. Joseph H. Saunders, of 
Brookline, and the Jate Dr. Saunders, 
attended Lasell Seminary and Tufts Col- 
lege, graduating from the Erskine School 
in 1927. Mr. Houston, a graduate of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
gy, class of 1927, is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. David Houston of Maplewood, N. J. 

The matron of honor was Mrs. Ralph 
S. Stevens of Arlington, and the maid of 
honor Miss Carol McGaw of Brookline. 
The bridesmaids were the Misses Jean- 
nette Smith of Rockland, Me., Elizabeth 
Shaw of Newport, Vt., Ruth D. Hastings 
and Eleanor Fayerweather of Brookline. 

David Tullis Houston was his brother’s 
best man. The ushers were Charles B. 
Muzzy of Spencer and Charlton Pratt 
Whittier of Newark, N. J., cousins of the 
bride, Birney Truitt of Germantown, Pa., 
Herman Redden of Irvington, N. J., 
George LeRoy Shelley, Jr., of Orange, 
N. J., and Edward True of New York. 

After the reception at the Hotel Beacons- 
field, Mr. and Mrs. Houston. left for a 
wedding trip to Montreal, Quebec and 
along the Saguenay River. Their new 
home will be Orange, N. J. 

KT ok 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1144) 

“What Is the Mind?’ can be unreserv- 
edly recommended to any thoughtful 
reader who desires to get a clear view of 
modern thought about the mind, and who 
is looking for guidance in framing his own 
belief about the origin and destiny of mind 
in the universe. The author would not 
claim for it that it is more than an intro- 
duction, but most readers coming freshly 
to the issue discussed will find that, for a 
first approach, it goes far enough into the 
difficulties and the various theories ad- 
vanced to meet them. 

H.E.B.S. 


* * 


A Novel of Pioneer Life 


Early Candlelight. By Maud Hart 

Lovelace. (John Day. $2.50.) 

This new novel by Mrs. Lovelace sends 
one’s thoughts back a hundred years to 
adventurous days of pioneer conquest of 
the wilderness. The story centers around 
the Western outposts in Minnesota—a 
colorful world with officers and soldiers in 
their gay blue uniforms and gold lace, 
Indians resplendent in feathers and war- 
paint, picturesque voyageurs with stock- 
ing caps and capotes and scarlet sashes. 
The heroine of the story, Delia Du Gay, 
daughter of a voyageur, is a winning figure 
whose strength of character, dignity and 
kindliness have been fostered in the hard 
school of the frontier. ‘The family turns 
to her in its need; she cheers the old 
father and mother when the government 
in the shape of a pompous deputy marshal 
ejects them from their squatter cabin; 


to her comes her brother Narcisse with 
his revelation of his close union with the 
Indians. The aristocratic ladies of the 
Fort have no greater dignity, no finer 
breeding, than this lowly daughter of the 
Wild West. Her worthiness is finally 
rewarded by her union with Jasper Page, 
cultured son of old Boston, wealthy fur- 
trader and one of the builders of the state. 

The story is well written. It vividly 
portrays the life of the period and shows 
a sympathetic insight into the lives and 
minds of the French settlers and of the 


Indians. It is a book that may well be 
included in vacation reading. 
M.G.S. 
* * 
Religion 


A Quiet Room. A Book of Prayers and 
Offices. Compiled by R. Ambrose 
Reeves. Introduction by Bishop Sam- 
uel Babcock Booth. (Harpers. $1.25.) 
A little volume containing prayers and 

litanies intended for the more intimate 

services of intercession of churches ac- 
customed to the Book of Common Prayer. 

Some are of great beauty; some are cast 

in forms of speech hardly suitable for pub- 

lie use, lacking the simplicity in phrase- 
ology which marks great liturgical ma- 
terial. Notable is the breadth of interest 
and the practical concern for the work of 
the church in the world. Various sources 
are drawn upon in compiling the book. 

FOB aoe 

* * 


LANGDON 


A gathering of people was called to- 
gether on an October afternoon several 
years ago by Rey. Nancy W. P. Smith of 
Provincetown, Mass., for divine worship 
in Langdon’s Old Meeting-house, the 
foundations of which were marked out in 
1791. This service seemed to take root, 
and developed into an annual affair taking 
place later around Old Home Week, then 
expanding into an old-fashioned All Day 
service with the name of a Pilgrimage on 
Ancestors’ Day. A local affair at first, it 
has grown with the years with a far-reach- 
ing interest and influence. 

The service this year was of a high 
standard, with a large number present 
both forenoon and afternoon. One hun- 
dred and seventy names were registered, 
while there were many who did not register. 

The morning devotions were in charge 
of the State Superintendent, Rev. Asa 
Mayo Bradley. The sermon was given by 
that noted farmer preacher, Rev. M. L. 
Cutler, who has served the parish at Hast 
Jaffrey over forty years. The noon hour 
was given to renewing old friendships and 
forming new acquaintances. One attend- 
ant remarked the following day, ‘It is 
surprising to see how many persons one 
comes to know on sucha day!”’ A delicious 
dinner was provided by the good people of 
the town and served to all, without money 
and without price. 

Hon. Arthur W. Britton of Concord, 


N. H., vice-president of the State Con- 
vention, was unable to be present, so Mr. 
Bradley had charge of the afternoon ser- 
vice. 

Two inspiring addresses on vital issues 

were listened to in the afternoon. Rev. 
Herbert E. Benton, D. D., of Philadelphia, 
and Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., of Boston, 
were the speakers. The music was of a 
high order, with special soloists, which had . 
much to do with the large attendance 
present. 
' Hon. M. Lothrop of Springfield, Mass., 
advanced the proposition and carried it 
out that the communion of the Lord’s 
Supper should be observed. 

The day was honored by the presence of 
the Hon. Henry H. Metcalf of Concord, 
N. H., who has done so much to advance 
Old Home observances in the state. 

The idea was suggested by a friend in a 
near by town that portraits of the early 
settlers and pioneers should decorate the 
walls of this historic building, which has 
been taken up by an interested citizen 
and the house now has a warm inviting 
aspect with such portraits as have been 
secured. One of especial interest is that 
of Roger Shumway, an old-time merchant 
and postmaster. Other portraits are those 
of Mr. and Mrs. Roswell Huntoon, Mr. 
and Mrs. Simeon Sartwell, Benjamin 
Sartwell and wife, Hon. Robert Elwell and 
wife, his father, Benjamin Elwell, and 
wife (paintings of the latter loaned for the 
time being), Elisha Garfield and wife, 
Bathsheba Egerton Stearns Garfield (the 
latter born in the first house built in the 
town of Langdon). It is worthy of note 
that the granddaughters of this couple 
were present on Sunday—the Misses 
Mary and Theresa Garfield, of Fitchburg, 
Mass., librarians in the new historical 
building there. The portrait of ex- 
Governor John Langdon, for whom the 
town was named, and other portraits are 
there also. 

It is earnestly hoped that portraits of 
other ancestors and founders of Langdon 
will be placed here, thus adding value and 
interest:to the building. 


* * 


LOWER WABASH ASSOCIATION 


The fifty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Lower Wabash Association of Universalist 
Churches was held at Rose Hill (Jll.) 
on Friday, Saturday and Sunday, Aug. 
23, 24 and 25. 

Besides the regular routine of business, 
Rev. M. M. Hicks, for the past half cen-' 
tury pastor of Little Hickory church, 
preached three times. The pastor, Rev. 
Wm. D. Harrington, preached on Satur- 
day morning, and presided at practically 
all services and introduced the speakers. 

Dr. Lewis B. Fisher of Chicago preached 
Saturday night and Sunday morning. 

Dr. John S. Cook of Beecher City spoke 
immediately after a bountiful pienie din- 
ner served in the church grove by the 
ladies of the church, and rehearsed some 
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of the history of the association and of 
Universalism in the Mid-West. 

Mrs. Nellie G. Kelly of Elgin, vice- 
president of the Illinois Universalist Con- 
vention and president of the Illinois 
Women’s Missionary Association, spoke 
following Dr. Cook, conveying greetings 


‘Im her dual capacity. Mrs. Kelly ac- 


complished much in way of a better feel- 
ing of fellowship between the State Con- 
vention and the Lower Wabash Associa- 
tion. 

Several interesting resolutions were 
adopted, and the by-laws of the associa- 
tion were amended, creating the office of 
second vice-president and an Executive 
Committee. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Carl M. Kibler of Rose Hill; 
first vice-president, John J. Baumgartner 
of Fillmore (Little Hickory church); 
second vice-president, Mrs. Cora Hartley, 
Waltenville church; secretary, Miss Flor- 
ence Holmes, Hutsonville church; treas- 
urer, C. O. Washburn, Beecher City 
church. 

The State Executive Board was me- 
morialized requesting that body to trans- 
act all business pertaining to any of the 
churches comprising the Lower Wabash 
Association, Hutsonville, Beecher City, 
Little Hickory, Waltonville and Rose 
Hill, through the newly created Executive 
Board, instead of through individual 
churches. 

The object of this new undertaking is 
to create a closer fellowship with the 
parent body, the Jllinois Universalist 
Convention, and to keep the lower part 
of the state in closer touch with all mat- 
ters pertaining to the denomination. 
Mrs. Nellie G. Kelly bears this message to 
the State Executive Board, having been 
invited to discuss in open meeting all the 
matters pertaining to the new undertaking 
and getting the Southern Illinois view- 
point. 


Notices 


CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 


There are no more beautiful months of the year 
at the Clara Barton Birthplace than September 
and October. The closing of the summer camp in 
late August releases four good furnished rooms, with 
bath, which may be had for a small rentai. Every- 
thing is furnished with the exception of bed and 
table linen and silver. 

The house is ideally located on high land. Itisa 
quiet, restful place in which to enjoy the last days of 
summer. ; 

Telephone or write to Mrs..Ida W. Pierce, Clara 
Barton Birthplace, Box 142, North Oxford, Mass. 

ae 
THE GENERAL CONVENTION 
Notice of Proposed Amendment to the By-Laws 


Legal notice is hereby given of the following 
Amendment to the By-Laws of the General Con- 
vention to be presented at the Washington session. 

Insert in Article I, Section 6, the following as 
Paragraph 5: 

“They shall have power to appoint an Executive 
Committee consisting of the chairman of the Board, 
the chairman of the Finance and Investment Com- 
mittee and three other members of the Board, which 
shall, in the intervals between sessions of the Board, 
have supervision over and direction of the general 
affairs of the Convention and of the officers, agents, 


committees and commissions appointed by the 
Board. It shall submit to the Board at each meet- 
ing a record of its proceedings since the last meeting 
of the Board. It shall perform such other duties as 
may be required of it by the Board.” 
Roger F. Etz, 
Executive Secretary. 


Notice of Proposed Amendments to the Laws 
of Fellowship, Government and Discipline 


Notice is hereby given, in accordance with the 
legal requirements for Amendments, that a revised 
set of Laws of Fellowship, Government and Disci- 
pline will be presented at the Washington session 
of the General Convention, October 23-27, 1929. 

Roger F. Etz, 


Executive Secretary. 
* 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY ASSO- 
CIATION 


The books of the corresponding secretary will 
close as of Sept. 15, and it is earnestly desired that, 
so far as possible, all remittances to apply on this 
year’s work be in her hands on or before that date. 

The corresponding secretary would also call the 
attention of the state secretaries to the question- 
naires, many of which have not as yet been returned. 

Mattie P. Schonland, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
ce 


ROCKINGHAM ASSOCIATION 1824-1929 


The Rockingham Association of Universalists 
will meet at Kingston, N. H., Wednesday, Sept. 11. 
Sessions forenoon and afternoon. Picnie lunch. 
Your car will run as well toward this meeting as 


away from it. 


A NEW BULLETIN IDEA FOR PASTORS 


The Layman Company is now putting out its 
Tithing Pamphlets in four-page bulletin form, print- 
ed on two inside pages only, other two pages blank, 
for local material. The cost will give a saving of at 
least $5 per week to any pastor who uses four-page 
bulletins in his Sunday services. A good oppor- 
tunity for five or ten weeks of tithe education with- 
out expense or special distribution. Twenty sub- 
jects to choose from. Send for free samples and 
price list. 

Please give your denomination, also 
the Universalist Leader. 


mention 


The Layman Company, 
730 Rush St., Chicago. 


*  * 


UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
SOTA 


The sixty-fourth annual session of the Universalist 
Convention of Minnesota and its auxiliary bodies 
will be in session at the Anoka Universalist Church, 
Anoka, Minn., Oct. 3 to 6 inclusive. The Conven- 
tion will be called to order Thursday at 11 a. m. for 
the hearing of reports, election of officers and the 
transaction of any other business that may come be- 
fore the convention. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
* * 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


The seventeenth annual Convention of the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in Washington, D. C., Oct. 19, 
20, 21, 22, 1929. 


OF MINNE- 


Program s 

Saturday evening. Opening session. Appoint- 
ment of committees. Welcome to Washington, 
Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D. Open Forum, Rev. 
Laura Bowman Galer. Social hour, with refresh- 
ments. 

Sunday morning. Occasional sermon, Rev. Her- 
bert E. Benton, D. D. Sunday noon. Session of the 
church school, Miss Eleanor Bonner. Sunday eve- 
ning. Address, Rev. Ladie F. Rowlett. Address, 
Mr. Waitstill H. Sharp, fraternal delegate from the 
Unitarian Sunday School Association. 

Monday morning and afternoon. Business ses- 
sions. Monday evening. Address. , Rev. Clifford 
R. Stetson. Debate: ‘‘Resolved, That the Project 
Method of Teaching Ought to Be Employed Much 
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More Generally in Universalist Church Schools.” 
Mrs. Ruth Owen Pullman, Rev. Gustave H. Leining. 

Tuesday morning and afternoon. Divisional 
Conferences. Elementary, Miss Mary F. Slaughter. 
Intermediate, Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D. Adult 
and Administration, Mr. Carl A. Hempel. 

Tuesday evening. The Word of the General 
Convention, Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D. The 
Ingathering, Rev. George Fi: Magraw. Address, 
Rev. Effie McCollum Jones, D. D. 

National officers will arrive on Friday and will 
hold meetings Friday evening and Saturday. It is 
hoped that other attendants will plan to arrive 
Saturday morning and use that day for sight-seeing. 

* 4 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT GENERAL CON- 
VENTION BY-LAWS 


Following the instructions of the 1927 session of 
the General Convention, the Board of Trustees 
hereby gives official notice of a proposed amendment 
to the By-Laws of the Convention to strike out 
Article V, Section 5, and substitute in its stead the 
following: 

“The Business Session of the Convention shall 
be opened by prayer, to be followed immediately 
by ascertaining if a quorum is present in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Article II, Section 4, of 
the Constitution.” 

« For the Board of Trustees, 
Roger F. iz, Executive Secretary. 
* * 


THE WASHINGTON CONVENTIONS 


The General Sunday School Association will meet 
in Washington Saturday night, October 19,and finish 
its sessions on Oct. 22. The Women’s National 
Missionary Association will meet on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Oct. 22 and 23. The Universalist 
General Convention will open Wednesday, Oct. 
23, in the afternoon, and close with the Sunday 


night session on Oct. 27. 
ee 


MAINE STATE CONVENTION 


The parishes of Guilford and Sangerville cordially 
invite the Universalists of Maine to attend the State 
Convention in Guilford Sept. 23, 24, 25. Our homes 
will be open to you with the old time hospitality. 
You will please and honor us by coming in large num- 
bers. We have two beautiful churches, and a good 
parish house. The churches are active and pro- 
gressive. We are close to the center of the state. 
This is in the picturesque Piscataquis valley, near 
Boarstone mountain amd Moosehead Lake. Those 
desiring en'tertainment please write in advance to 
Mrs. Edith Phillips, Guilford, Maine. 


Merrill C. Ward. 
x O* 


HOTELS FOR THE WASHINGTON 
CONVENTION 


We.are giving below a list of hotels and rates for 
the Universalist Conventions to be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., October 19 to 27 inclusive. Information 
concerning boarding houses will be given later. 

The Mayflower—Headquarters Hotel, located on 
Connecticut Avenue near 17th and L Streets. Rates: 
Room with bath and double bed; Single $4, $5 and 
$6. Double $6, $7 and $8. Room with bath and 
twin beds $8 and $9. Suites with minimum of 
four to suite $3 per person. 

Grafton Hotel—located directly across the street 
from The Mayflower on Connecticut Avenue. 
Rates: Single room with running water $2.50 to 
$4, Double room with running water $4 to $5, 
Single room with bath $3.50 to $5. Double room 
with bath $5 to $8 The Grafton is making a 
special offer to Convention guests of $3.00 a day per 
person for meals in addition to the room rate. 

Blackstone Hotel—located on 17th between K 
and L Streets, one block south on 17th Street from 
The Mayflower. Rates: Single room with bath $3 
and $3.50. Double room with bath $5 and $6. 
Parlor, bedroom and bath, two persons, $7 and $8. 
Suite made up for five to seven persons, two rooms 
and bath, $2 each. 

Lee House—located at 15th and L Streets, two 
blocks from The Mayflower. Rates: Single room 
with bath $3.50, $4, $5 and $6. Double room with 
bath and double bed $6, $7 and $8. Double room 
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with bath and twin beds $8 and $10. Parlor, bed- 
room and bath, $12 and $15. Parlor, two bed- 
rooms and baths, $18 and $22.50. 

Hamilton Hotel—located at 14th and K Streets. 
Rates: Single room with bath, $3.50. Double 
room with bath and twin beds $6. Double room 
with bath and double bed $5. 

Arlington Hotel—located on Vermont Avenue 
between K and L Streets. Rates: Single room with 
bath $3.50 to $4. Double room with bath $5 to $6. 
Foyer sitting room, bedroom and bath $6 to $7. 
Parlor, bedroom and bath, $8 to $9. Two room 
suite, bath between, $8 to $10. 

Burlington Hotel—located at Vermont at 
Thomas Circle. Rates: Single room with bath $4. 
Double room with bath $6 and $7. Suites aecommo- 
dating two, three and four persons, $3 and $3.50 
each. 

For reservations write to Mrs. Donna P. Bonner, 
an88 Mintwood Place, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


NMA 


New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. Excellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will* 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? = 
Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 
161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


SKINNER 
ORGANS 


THE SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


Dorchester -:- -:- Massachusetts 


WITH lo ams 


Volumes 
Each $1.25 


God and You 


By NELLIE E. FRIEND 


Just the book to give to the in- 
quiring young mind. 
Nellie Friend, here, answers questions heard on 
all sides, such as: 
Tell Me What Religion Is? 
Tell Me What Is the Biggest Thing in Life? 
Teil Me How I Can Know God Pensonally? 


Success and You 


By NELLIE E. FRIEND 
DR. S. PARKES CADMAN says: 
“Should be circulated as an antidote to the 
puerile fancies which desseminate false notions 
in young minds today.” 
At All Booksellers, or 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
New York: 158 Fifth Ave Chicago: 851 Case St. 


a AACA 


BOOKS 


By John van Schaick, Jr., 
Editor of the Christian Leader. 


“The Little Corner Never Conquered” 
The story of the work done by the Com- 


mission to Belgium of the American Red 
Cross. The revival of interest in the best 
of the war books has brought this work to 
the front again. A picture of war as seen 
by a relief worker at the front. Price $2.00. 


“Cruising Around a Changing World” 


Published at $1.50. Now scarce and hard 
to get. None for sale. 


“CRUISING CROSS COUNTRY” Journeyings of an Editor 


The best of the earlier cruises. Less than 


fifty copies left. Price $2.00 while they last. 


“NATURE CRUISINGS” ° Ssndthe tretie HILL FARM 


Illustrated. Generously welcomed by both 
religious and nature study circles. Down 
to the last hundred copies. Price $2.50. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 


79 Sudbury St. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furniture 


TRHE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Boston, Mass. 


| JEDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A ‘“‘Perin’” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.”” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 
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Dept. A, 20 Vesey St., New York. 
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CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
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Portland, Maine. 


BIBLES »« TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 

Large clear type. 

Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 

size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 

James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 
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Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering execp- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Ite buildings are commodl- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere ef 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
eated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Maga, 


Ryder Divinity School 
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Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offere ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
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A Modern School of Commerce 
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Crackling 


It was the young barrister’s first case, 
and he was bubbling over with pride and 
enthusiasm as he stood in court. 

“Now,’’? said he, addressing the de- 
fendant, “‘you say you came to town to 
look for work? I put it to you there was 
another, a stronger motive that brought 
you all this distance.” 

“Well,” hesitated the defendant, “there 
was—’’ | 

‘Ah!’ cried the barrister, triumphantly. 
*‘And what was it?” 

“A locomotive.’’—South Coast Times. 

* * 

Two little boys came into the dentist’s 
office. One said to the dentist, “I want a 
tooth took out and I don’t want no gas 
because I’m in a hurry.’’ 

Dentist: ‘“‘That’s a brave little boy. 
Which tooth is it?” 

Little Boy: ‘Show him your tooth, Al- 
bert.”’—Texas Ranger. 

* * 

Ma: “I want to speak to you about 
Junior. He doesn’t like to work and gets 
that Jones boy to do everything for him. 
I don’t want to have a lazy, good-for- 
nothing son.’’ 

Pa: “Lazy? My stars! He shows 
executive ability.”—The Watchword. 

Cr: 

Traffic Cop: “I’m sorry, miss, but I’ve 
got to tag your car. You know what 
that means?’’ 

The Sweet Young Thing: “Certainly. 
Now I chase somebody else aad tag them, 
and then they're ‘it.’’’—Cleveland News. 

* * 

Knight of the Road: “Say, boy, your 
dog bit me on the ankle.’’ 

Boy: ‘Well, that’s as high as he could 
reach. You wouldn’t expect a little pup 
like that to bite you on the neck, would 
you?’’—Chicago Tribune. 

* * 

Mrs. Newlywed: “‘Oh, you did splendid- 
ly with the wall-papering, darling! But 
what are those funny lumps?”’ 

Mr. Newlywed: ‘“‘Good Heavens! I 
forgot to take down the pictures.’”’—R. R. 
Magazine. 

* * 

We know a member of the younger 
generation who declined an invitation to 
attend a hotse show recently on the ground 
that he’d already seen a horse—San Diego 
Union. 

* * 

We read of the woman who claimed her 
husband was selfish because he bought 
himself life, accident and fire insurance 
all in one week.—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

There’s nothing against the inferiority 
complex, except that it doesn’t affect the 
right people.—Publishers’ Syndicate. 

* * 

2 Graves, Forest Lawn, for lt. mod. 
Ford epe., sedan.—Ad in the Los Angeles 
Times. 
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Rally Day Helps for 1929 


The Rally Day Airport Invitation Cut-Out 


Double Post Card, designed to secure a 
Maximum Attendance. A modernized noy- 
elty winning the immediate interest of the re- 
ceiver, whatever his age. 


“Your Ticket to the Rally Day Take- 
off’ is strikingly displayed on the outside. 


The hump on the interrogation point 


é d : weer 
folds in, offering a surprise feature when the Bae eT res atte teen 


invitation is sprung open. Inside a multitude || “|” Siciht hg the bern of bemty hte inte smtne coe fs 
sels Ss z 5 "| a Come on atour of the Bible alll other journeys abave / ~~ ¥ 
is interestingly pictured in which are boys, §£ 4% Aushigs ae wang an rely, the pls are steal and true 


j Off pext Sunday, and here is a ticket lor You! fx 
girls, young people and adults who have come teat ee 


“To visit our Sunday School Airport, 
Come for a glorious flight.’’ 


Price, $1.50 per hundred. 


Rally Day Pest Card Invitations 
Original in Design and Message 
Printedin Colors. Price, $1.25 per hundred. 


No. 93. ‘‘Happy Four”’ Rally Day Invitation 
For the Children’s Division 


A Helen Fuller Design 


A group of vivacious children in bright coloring, 
reinforces the invitation to be present on Rally Day, a 


“Happy Day in the Sunday School for the Boys and 
Girls.”’ 


A good message and an attractive design. 


No. 94. ‘‘The Telephone Call’’ Rally Day Slogan Button 
Rally Day Invitation 
(Pin Back) 


: This beautiful memen- 
| aoe Aerated to of the Rally Day 
=| It comes from our Sunday School occasion, lithographed in 
tae happy and true, . 
{| We are having a Rally Da full color, bears two good 
suggestions as you see. 
Size as illustrated. Price 


$2.00 per hundred. 


We—warnt—You! 


Other Rally Day Post Cards with ap- 
propriate designs and messages for all 
grades in the church school. 


The Telephone is the attractive ally in 
this design to get the Rally Day Invita- 
tion across. From the receiver, ‘Rally 
Day Next Sunday” is emphatically an- Price $1.25 per hundred. 
nounced and the “Call for You!’ is a 
little trick in the headline that the re- 


cipient will appreciate. Rally Day Offering Envelopes 


Price, $1.25 per hundred. 40 cents per hundred. 
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